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Sermons for the Month of January 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, THE FOUNTAIN OF 
PARADISE 


“A spring rose out of the earth, watering all the surface of the earth.”— 
Genesis 2, 6. 


When God had created Paradise he provided a fountain by which 
the Garden of Eden was to be watered and made fertile. This 
fountain was the source of a river that divided itself into four 
streams, the Phison, Gehon, Euphrates, and Tigris (Gen. ii, 10). 
We are reminded of this fountain and of these four streams when 
on holy Saturday the priest blesses the baptismal water and then 
divides the water crosswise towards the four points of the Compass. 
The Sacred Heart of Jesus may be compared to this fountain. The 
Prophet David says of the Heart of God: “For with Thee is the 
fountain of life’ (Ps. xxxv, 10). And the Canticles (iv, 12) calls 
it: “a fountain sealed up with the fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, which run with a strong stream from Libanus.” And 
the streams of grace from this source fructify the barren land of 
our sinful hearts and wash us clean from sin. 

The saintly Vincent Carassa thus explains the image: “Christ 
desired that after His death His Heart be opened to us, and He let 
it be pierced in order thus to open up to us a fountain of salvation, 
so that with the assistance of this fountain we might be perfectly 
and effectively purified and nourished.” 
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St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians (i, 7) says of Jesus: 
“In whom we have redemption through His Blood, the remission 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace, which hath super- 
abounded in us in all wisdom and prudence.” There is thus fulfilled 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus that naming of the well by Isaac and 
the words of the Prophet Zacharias (xiii, 1): “In that day there 
shall be a fountain open to the house of David, and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, for the washing of the sinner.” 

The penitent thief said but the words: “Lord, remember me when 
Thou shalt come into Thy Kingdom,” and Jesus promised him, 
that that very day he should be with Him in Paradise. Now we 
know from St. Paul that most men must pass through the purifying 
flames of Purgatory before they are worthy to behold the happiness 
of heaven. “Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
of the Lord (the moment that follows death) shall declare it, be- 
cause it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s 
work, of what sort it is; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire” (1. Cor. iii, 13, 15). How, then, could the thief upon the cross 
attain Paradise at once without the fires of purification? Learned 
interpreters of the Scriptures tell us that: As the side of Jesus was 
opened the thief was besprinkled with some Blood from the Heart 
of Jesus, and through this Blood he was converted with his whole 
heart and made worthy of entering Paradise at once. 

Beloved brethren, verily the Sacred Heart is a fountain of grace, 
and it bestows its innumerable blessings, and besprinkles with the 
Blood of Salvation, all those who draw near to it in humble prayer. 
Take heed of this boundless love so that to you may not apply the 
reproach of St. Bernard, who exclaims: “O hardened and stubborn 
sons of Adam, who will not accept such generosity, such mercy, such 
love! Let us rather join in the prayer of the thief and humbly ask 
our Lord to remember us, to look graciously upon our penitent 
spirit, and to let His Sacred Heart be our refuge in life and death. 
Amen.” 
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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
EFFECTS OF BApTtisM, TIME OF BAPTISM, SPONSORS 


You learned last Sunday how necessary is Baptism, how Baptism 
is given, and who can and may baptize. To-day we shall see which 
are the effects of Baptism. 

I. Baptism takes away (1) original sin in which all men are 
born; (2) all sins, no matter how numerous or grievous soever, 
committed before Baptism; (3) the eternal punishment due to 
mortal sins; (4) all the temporal punishment due to mortal and 
venial sins; so that even he who was the greatest sinner in the 
world before his Baptism, if he were to die immediately after his 
baptism, would go straight to heaven. 

II. Baptism imparts (1) sanctifying grace, which renders the soul 
not only pure and free from all sin, but exceedingly fair and 
beautiful, and endows it with a heavenly, supernatural life. (2) 
It makes us adopted children of God and brethren of Jesus Christ, 
confers on us the right to call God our Father, to be His designated 
heirs, and, after our death, to share His happiness in heaven for 
all eternity. At the baptism of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the heavens opened, the Holy Ghost came down from heaven in 
the form of a dove, and a voice from heaven (that of God the 
Father) said: “This is My beloved Son.” In like manner, in bap- 
tism we receive sanctifying grace from the Holy Ghost, become the 
children of God, and heaven is opened to us as our inheritance. (3) 
Baptism, validly received, makes all who receive it members of the 
Catholic Church, for, says St. Paul, there is “one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism” (Eph. iv, 5). Wherefore he who is validly baptized 
is subject to the laws of the Church. (4) Baptism also infuses into 
the soul the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. (5) 
Baptism impresses in the soul the character or mark of children 
of God, which shall never be effaced. Therefore, a valid Baptism 
can never be repeated. But, since Baptism is absolutely necessary 
for salvation, where there is a reasonable doubt as to the validity 
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of the previous Baptism of a convert, or of one baptized by a lay 
person, such person should be baptized again conditionally with 
this form: “If thou art not yet baptized, I baptize thee in the 
name,” etc. 

III. Children should be baptized in church within a short time 
after their birth, if it is possible. The reason is, because young 
children are usually very delicate, and may easily get sick and die. 
Even in those climates where there is danger in bringing newly 
born babies to church, their baptism should not be deferred beyond 
one month. Whoever, be he an adult or a little child, has received 
only private baptism when in danger of death, whether from a 
priest or from a lay person, and later recovers, must come or be 
brought to the church to have all the ceremonies of Baptism supplied. 

IV. The sponsors, or godparents, must answer for the child at 
Baptism, and when their godchild grows up they should see to it 
that he be brought up as a practical Catholic. Every child baptized 
must have either one godfather or one godmother ; or can have both, 
a godfather and a godmother. The godparents must be practical 
Catholics. No non-Catholic, no freemason, no member of a forbidden 
society, no Catholic who does not keep the Commandments of the 
Church, can be admitted as a godfather or a godmother at Baptism. 
Parents cannot be sponsors for their own children, neither can 
children under seven years of age be godparents. Absent persons, 
if they have previously given their consent, can be represented by 
proxy as godparents at Baptism. The spiritual relationship between 
the sponsors and the baptized person and his or her parents is con- 
tracted only when such sponsor or sponsors actually touch the 
person baptized at the moment of Baptism. 

One day the king’s brother was taking a walk in the country. 
On his way he met a peasant woman in her Sunday clothes crying, 
and carrying a little baby. He asked her why she was crying. 
“Tt is because the man who promised to be godfather to this baby 
has failed to make his appearance.” “Do not cry, for, if you wish, 
I will be the baby’s godfather.” When she was convinced that 
the richly dressed gentleman was in earnest, she took him to the 
church, and there he did his duty as godfather of the little boy. © 
When the priest was registering the Baptism he asked the god- 
father’s name. He replied: “Monsieur,” for that was the title given 
in that country to the king’s brother. ‘Monsieur what?” asked 
the priest. “Monsieur only, for I am the king’s brother.” All 
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present felt surprised; but the king’s brother showed himself gen- 
erous to his poor godchild, and bestowed a pension on him. 

V. He who cannot receive the Sacrament of Baptism can be 
saved by the Baptism of desire, that is, by an act of perfect love of 
God which includes the desire of Baptism; or he can be saved by 
the Baptism of blood, by shedding his blood and dying for the 
faith, as was the case with many a martyr during the persecutions 
of the first three centuries of the Church. At the sight of the forti- 
tude of the Christians suffering most excruciating torments, some 
pagans, moved by divine grace, would declare themselves Christians 
and would be put to death for this heroic declaration, before they 
had the chance of receiving Baptism. But the Baptism of desire 
and the Baptism of blood are not real Sacraments, and do not 
impress a character on the soul. 


First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
CEREMONIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF BAPTISM 


Last Sunday I explained to you the effects of Baptism, when 
children should be baptized, conditional Baptism, Baptism of Desire 
and Baptism of Blood, and said a few words on the sponsors or 
godparents. To-day I will speak to you on the ceremonies of Bap- 
tism and the obligations of those who are baptized. 

I. Ceremonies of Baptism, first part. When you were brought 
to the church to be baptized, you were not aware of it, and were 
unable to answer the questions of the priest, but your sponsors, or 
godparents, did it for you. The priest came to meet you at the 
entrance of the church. Having asked your name, he inquired: 
Q. N., what dost thou ask of the Church of God? A. Faith. 
Q. What doth faith bring thee to? A. Life everlasting. Q. Why 
were these questions asked? Because “without faith it is impossible 
to please God” and be saved. Then the priest said to you: “If thou 
wishest to enter life, keep the Commandments: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul and with 
thy whole mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Then the priest 
breathed thrice on your face, saying to the devil: “Depart from 
him (her), unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost.” Then 
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he made the sign of the Cross on your forehead and on your breast, 
praying that you might be a worthy temple of God. After this, 
laying his hand on your head, he prayed God to grant you every 
blessing. Then he gave you a little blessed salt to taste, saying: 
“N., receive the salt of wisdom; may it be a propitiation for eternal 
life.” Then after a prayer for you, he led you into the church, 
saying: “N., enter the temple of God, that thou mayst have a share 
with Christ for eternal life.” Whilst going with you to the place of 
Baptism, he recited, together with your sponsors, the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Our Father. Then, imitating Jesus curing the blind and 
deaf, he touched with his thumb, moistened with saliva, your ears 
and nostrils, saying: ““Ephpheta, that is, be thou opened unto sweet 
odor; but thou, devil, flee, for God’s judgment is near.” Then he 
asked you: “N., dost thou renounce Satan? A. ! do renounce him. 
Q. And all his works? A. I do renounce them. Q. And all his 
pomps? A. I do renounce them. Just as a foreigner who wishes 
to become a citizen of the United States, has, first, to renounce all 
allegiance to the government of his native country, so, in like 
manner, to become a child of God and a Christian, you had to 
renounce the devil, then master of your soul; that is, you had to 
promise God never to serve the devil, to give up the works of the 
devil, that is, sin, and, finally, the devil’s pomps, that is, sinful pleas- 
ures and all that comes from the devil. 

II. Ceremonies of Baptism, second part. After this the priest 
anointed you with holy oil on the breast and between the shoulders, 
saying: “I anoint thee with the oil of salvation in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, that thou mayst have life everlasting. Amen.” This 
signifies that your heart should be filled with the love of God, and 
that you should willingly submit to the sweet yoke of God’s Com- 
mandments. Then the priest asked you: Q. N., dost thou believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth? A. I do 
believe. Q. Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, who was born into this world and suffered for us? A. I do 
believe. Q. Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins and life 
everlasting? A. I do believe. Q. N., wilt thou be baptized? A. I 
will. He who wishes to become a member of God’s Church and 
a child of God, must profess his faith in the Blessed Trinity and 
in all the truths revealed by Christ to His Church. Baptism and 
faith are not compulsory; hence the last question. Since you 
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could not then answer for yourselves, or make these solemn bap- 
tismal promises, you should now, of your own free will, ratify 
and confirm these promises, and renew them on the anniversaries 
of your birth and frequently during life, like that old man who, 
on his death-bed, renewed them with wonderful fervor as he had 
frequently renewed them during life ever since he had, at his first 
Holy Communion, renewed them in the name of his companions in 
presence of the whole congregation. 

After these questions the priest baptized you. He next anointed 
you with holy chrism on the crown of your head, praying: “May 
God, who regenerated thee with water and the Holy Ghost and 
forgave thee thy sin, anoint thee with the chrism of salvation unto 
life everlasting. Amen.” Then holding over your head a piece of 
white linen, representing the spotless garment of the sanctifying 
grace dwelling in your soul, he said: “N., receive this white gar- 
ment, and mayst thou carry it without stain before the judgment- 
seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayst have life everlast- 
ing. Amen.” Then giving you a lighted candle, the symbol of a 
shining, good life (“So let your light shine before men,” etc.), he 
said: “N., receive this burning light, and so keep thy Baptism 
as to be without blame. Observe the commandments of God, that 
when our Lord shall come to His nuptials, thou mayst meet Him, 
together with all the Saints in the heavenly court, and mayst have 
life eternal, and live forever and ever. N., go in peace, and may 
the Lord be with thee. Amen.” 

At Baptism the child or person baptized should receive the name 
of a saint, who is to be his protector, his model, and to assist him 
in reaching heaven. We should celebrate the feast of our holy 
patron and the anniversary of our baptism, rather than our birth- 
day. Daily say a prayer to your patron saint and invoke his help 
in all your wants. 

All your life daily thank God for your baptism. Had you not 
been baptized, you would not be a child of God, and would not be 
on the road leading to heaven. The grace of Baptism is more 
precious than all the treasures of the universe. Show your gratitude 
to God for it by living up to the obligations you assumed when you 
were baptized. 












THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 
SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
CoNFIRMATION 


Last Sunday the ceremonies of Baptism and the obligations con- 
tracted in Baptism were explained to you. To-day we shall devote 
our attention to the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read that when the deacon Philip 
had preached the Gospel in Samaria, and converted and baptized 
many, the Apostles Sts. Peter and John went there to impose hands 
on the converts, that they might receive the Holy Ghost. In the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, which is administered by the Bishop, 
the persons confirmed receive the Holy Ghost with his seven gifts. 
The Bishop is the shepherd, the pastor of his whole diocese. He 
should know his flock, his people, and they also should know him. 
Wherefore, the Bishop visits from time to time his whole diocese, 
administering the Sacrament of Confirmation and imparting thereby 
to the faithful graces which priests cannot impart, for the Bishop 
alone has the right to administer this Sacrament. But in cases of 
necessity, for instance, in times of persecution, in pagan countries, 
priests specially empowered by the Pope, may administer Confirma- 
tion with chrism blessed by a bishop, for only a bishop can bless it. 

In administering Confirmation, the bishop begins by extending his 
hands over all who are to be confirmed, and praying that the Holy 
Ghost may descend upon them with the seven gifts of wisdom, 
understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety and the fear 
of the Lord. Then he confirms them, by placing his hand on the 
head of each one and anointing his forehead with chrism in the 
form of a cross, whilst saying: “I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
The imposition of the hand, the anointing with chrism and the 
words pronounced by the bishop constitute the visible or outward 
sign of this Sacrament. As we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
when the Apostles thus imposed hands on those who had been 
already baptized, the Holy Ghost descended upon them in some 
visible manner and with visible effects. 

Chrism means an oil for anointing: it is made of olive oil and 
balsam, a sweet-scented gum that flows from cuts made in the bark 
of the balsam shrub. Chrism is blessed by the bishop on Holy 
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Thursday, because on that day, during our divine Saviour’s prayer 
and agony in the Garden of Olives, there flowed from His body a 
sweat of blood for the redemption of mankind. Oil is a symbol of 
strength. In ancient times wrestlers and other athletes were 
anointed with oil to give them strength. Oil is also burned in lamps 
to give light. In Confirmation the Holy Ghost imparts light and 
strength for leading a good life. Balsam emits a sweet odor and 
preserves from corruption. In like manner, he who is confirmed 
receives grace to keep from sin, that is, moral corruption, and to 
give edification by the sweet odor of his virtues. The bishop makes 
the sign of the Cross on the forehead of those he confirms, that 
they may never be ashamed of their faith, and may always practise 
it without human respect. There was a prominent man in a certain 
city who, after due study, prayer and instruction, was baptized 
and received into the Catholic Church. But he was ashamed of 
being known as a Catholic, and was greatly troubled with the 
thought, “What will people say, if they find out that I have become 
a Catholic?” Hence for a time he practised his religion in secret. 
But after receiving the Sacrament of Confirmation, he was so 
strengthened, that he no longer feared “what people would say,” 
but boldly practised religion and exerted himself to bring a number 
of his relatives and friends also into the Church. 

When the bishop comes to a church to administer Confirmation, 
he is received in procession by those whom he is about to confirm, 
and with the joyful ringing of bells. On his entering the church, 
he is solemnly received with due ceremonies by the pastor and the 
rest of the clergy, and with the singing of the appropriate anthem, 
“Ecce sacerdos magnus.” 

Baptism already makes the soul a temple of the Holy Ghost, being 
endowed with sanctifying grace; but it is as yet only like a church 
dedicated, but in which the Blessed Sacrament has not yet been 
placed. In Confirmation, the Holy Ghost enters the soul, takes 
possession of it, makes it His dwelling, increases sanctifying grace 
in it, strengthens it and impresses upon it the character, the indelible 
mark of a soldier of Christ, which will increase the soul’s glory in 
heaven, if it is saved, or its deformity in hell, if it is lost. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


CoNFIRMATION, Its SUBJECT AND EFFECTS, AND THE PREPARATION 
FOR Its RECEPTION 


Having explained to you last Sunday how the Bishop administers 
confirmation, and the outward sign and inward grace of this Sacra- 
ment, I will explain to-day some of its effects. 

Confirmation imparts strength to our soul to profess our faith 
and to combat, as brave soldiers, the enemies of our salvation, 
which are the world, the devil and our own passions. We need 
special strength to overcome human respect and profess our faith 
on all occasions. Before receiving the Holy Ghost, the Apostles 
were weak and cowardly. In spite of their earnest protestations of 
fidelity to our Divine Saviour, they had abandoned Him when He 
was arrested. After His death they kept their door locked for 
fear of the Jews. But when they had received the Holy Ghost, 
they were filled with such great courage that they boldly went forth 
to preach the Gospel, fearing neither threats nor dangers, neither 
prison, nor torments, nor a cruel death. The bishop, after anoint- 
ing the foreheads of those he confirms with holy chrism, gives them 
a slight blow on the cheek, to indicate that, after receiving the 
Holy Ghost, they are strengthened and made soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, so that they may be able to combat faithfully and to suffer 
persecution, and even death, if need be, for their holy faith. 

In confirmation we receive the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
(1) Wisdom enables us to realize that our soul and the heavenly 
goods are of infinitely greater value than the whole world with 
its goods and pleasures. (2) Understanding enables us to grasp 
the meaning of our Divine Saviour’s teaching when preached to 
us in sermons, instructions, etc. (3) Counsel enlightens the young 
to find out their vocation, and directs the confirmed in the right 
performance of all their duties. (4) Fortitude enables us to pro- 
fess, defend, suffer and even die for our faith, and to bear with 
patience the crosses and trials of this life. (5) Knowledge enables 
us to know well the truths of salvation, such as our final end, the 
four last things. (6) Piety renders us devoted to God, and enables 
us to pray well. (7) The fear of the Lord is not a slavish fear of 
His punishments, but is like the fear of a good child that dearly 
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loves his father and therefore dreads to displease him and to 
give him pain. 

Although Confirmation is not absolutely necessary for salvation, 
nevertheless, because men are so weak and inconsistent, and sur- 
rounded by so many great dangers to their salvation, those who 
wilfully neglect to receive it would thereby expose themselves to 
the danger of neglecting to practise their faith, and even of losing 
it, and thus of forfeiting their salvation. He who is not baptized 
cannot receive Confirmation or any other Sacrament. Confirma- 
tion can be received only once, because it imprints on the soul a 
character, the indelible mark of a soldier of Christ. 

Persons over seven years of age, who are to receive Confirmation, 
should be previously instructed in the principal mysteries of faith 
and in all that pertains to this Sacrament. They ought, like the 
Apostles, prepare themselves for some time previously for its recep- 
tion, by saying daily special prayers in honor of the Holy Ghost, 
such as seven times the Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory. More- 
over, they should also make a good confession, for it would be a 
horrible sacrilege to receive Confirmation in the state of sin. It is 
not necessary to be fasting in order to receive Confirmation. It 
is also prescribed to have sponsors at Confirmation, who should be 
of the same sex as their godchildren. The sponsors should be 
practical Catholics, and should place their right hand on the right 
shoulder of their godchildren during the anointing by the bishop. 
A spiritual relationship is thereby contracted as in Baptism. It is 
also customary for the confirmed to take the name of some Saint, 
~as their Confirmation name. We should honor the patron saint 
of our Confirmation in a manner similar to the honor due to the 
saint whose name we received in Baptism. 

Those who have been Confirmed should lead a pure and edifying 
life, for not only their souls, but their bodies also, which have been 
anointed with holy chrism, have become temples of the Holy Ghost. 
The vice of impurity profanes in a special manner the body that 
has become the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

A ten-year-old Chinese girl came to a missionary empowered to 
administer the Sacrament of Confirmation, entreating him to Con- 
firm her. “If the mandarin would put you in prison for your faith,” 
asked the missionary, “what would you say?” “I would say, I am 
a Christian.” “And if he orders you to renounce your faith?’ “TI 
will say: Never.” “And if he tells the executioner to cut off your 
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head?” “I will say: Cut it off.” Seeing that child so resolute, so 


ready to suffer and die for the faith, the missionary granted her 
request and administered to her the Sacrament of Confirmation. 





SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
X.—Hoty Baptism 


It is by the name of Jesus alone that we attain to salvation, “for 
there is no other name under heaven given to men, whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). In this name the lame walk, the blind 
see, the lepers are cleansed, the dumb speak and even the dead rise 
again. This name controls the fury of anger and the fire of passion; 
it checks the impulses of pride, envy and lust. It has power to 
heal all evils of mind and body. In and through this name alone 
have the Sacraments their efficacy to deliver us from the bonds of 
sin, purify our souls, adorn our hearts with divine grace and 
strengthen us to do good works. 

When the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles on the feast 
of Pentecost, and the assembled people, being filled with compunc- 
tion, asked St. Peter what they should do, he replied: “Do penance, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of your sins (Acts ii, 38). 

Baptism, therefore, the first of the seven Sacraments, is adminis- 
tered in this name. We must consider with regard to it (1) What 
it is, (2) what it effects, (3) its necessity, (4) the various kinds of 
Baptism. 

What Baptism is. 

With the sole exception of our Lady, we all sinned in Adam and 
became worthy of death, but God, whose property it is to have 
mercy rather than to punish, in His infinite goodness did not wholly 
reject us. Instead of leaving us to the punishments we had deserved, 
He pointed out to us means whereby we could rise again after our 
fall and blot out the stain of original sin. 

Under the law of nature these means were faith in one God and 
the offerings of sacrifices to Him. Faith and sacrifice took away 
the sin inherited from Adam, and, as St. Bernard wrote: “We main- 
tain that all believers living amidst the heathen were cleansed from 
their sins, the parents through faith and sacrifice and the children 
through their parents’ faith, which in their case sufficed for the 
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remission of sin.” But after God had chosen Abraham and all the 
Israelites, his descendants, to be in a peculiar way His people, and 
had given them a special law, over and above the law of nature, He 
required circumcision to be practised for the removal of original 
sin. Hence we read in Genesis xvii, 14, “The male, whose flesh of 
his foreskin shall not be circumcised, that soul shall be destroyed out 
of his people.” In order to fulfil the law, our Lord Himself sub- 
mitted to this rite, for He, although free from original sin, was a 
Son of Abraham. 

Under the new law of grace and love, ordained by Him, Baptism 
has taken the place of the painful rite of circumcision. By means 
of Baptism the stain of original sin is removed, but a warning has 
been given that those who are not thus born again of water and 
the Holy Spirit cannot enter heaven, for they remain in sin and 
are lost. 

The Catechism teaches us that Baptism is a Sacrament which 
cleanses us from original sin, makes us Christians, children of God 
and members of the Church. 

Two things are necessary in Baptism,—water, which is the matter, 
and the Sacramental words, which are the form. 

Our Lord commanded water to be used, as it naturally serves to 
cleanse and purify, and therefore is suitable to represent the puri- 
fication of soul, effected by the Sacrament. 

The words constituting the form in Baptism are: “I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
They are indispensable, and may not be altered or omitted, for 
Christ Himself prescribed them when He said to His disciples: 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (Matth. 
XXVili, 19). 

Baptism has been called “a new birth,” and this name expresses 
the purpose of its institution. It was Christ’s desire that every one 
should be baptized, so that the soul, being dead in sin, might have 
new life through grace, and spiritually be born again. This is why 
St. Paul, in writing to the Galatians (iii, 26, 27), says: “You are 
all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ.” 

The effect of Baptism is twofold. 

I. It removes all stain of sin from the person baptized. 

II. It imparts special blessings. 
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1. Baptism removes (a) original sin and also all actual sin com- 
mitted previously. This is why St. Peter told the Jews in Jerusalem 
to “do penance and be baptized, every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins” (Acts ii, 38). These 
sins are so completely remitted, that, if a sinner died immediately 
after his baptism, he would forthwith enter heaven. (b) Not only 
sin, but also all the penalty due to it, both temporal and eternal, 
is remitted in Baptism. For this reason no penance is ever assigned 
by the Church to adults receiving Baptism, for nothing deserving 
punishment remains in them. After Baptism, of course, a man is 
still subject to the trials that we regard as punishments for sin. 
He still suffers trouble, anxiety and bodily pain; but these temporal 
evils continue after Baptism not as a punishment for original sin, 
nor as evidence of guilt, but rather as an opportunity of practising 
virtue, and increasing his merits. 

2. Baptism imparts special blessings. 

(a) The chief of these is sanctifying grace, accompanied by the 
supernatural virtues, faith, hope and charity. By means of this 
grace the soul is rendered pure and beautiful. It is symbolized by 
the water, which is the ordinary instrument of cleansing anything. 

(b) Baptism confers Sacramental grace, and the right to many 
spiritual aids which we require to help us in living conformably 
to the law of Christ. 

(c) Baptism makes us children of God and members of the 
Church. 

(d) Baptism opens to us the way to heaven, which was closed 
by sin. At our Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan, heaven was opened, 
and in the same way Baptism opens to each of us the way to heaven 
by removing the obstacle of sin, and the road remains open unless 
we close it again by fresh sin. 

(e) Baptism impresses upon each person an indelible character, a 
mark showing that he is one of God’s children, entitled to claim 
admission to heaven. This mark will on the last day increase the 
joy of the righteous and the shame and suffering of the lost. Bap- 
tism is, therefore, no mere sign, devoid of efficacy, but it is a true 
Sacrament, with a great and powerful bearing upon our salvation. 

The necessity of Baptism. 

Our Lord Himself has taught us the absolute necessity of this 
Sacrament. He says: “He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 
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16). He emphasized the same doctrine in His conversation with 
Nicodemus (John iii), when He said: “Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God” (v, 5). 

It appears from these words that even infants, dying without 
Baptism, are not admitted to heaven. They are stained with original 
sin, and cannot therefore appear before the face of God. A terrible 
responsibility rests upon all parents who are in any way to blame 
for the death without Baptism of a child, either before or after 
birth. 

Different kinds of Baptism. 

There are three kinds of Baptism, of which the ordinary one is 
baptism by water. St. Paul speaks of this when he says, “One 
Lord, one faith, one Baptism” (Ephes. iv, 5). If time and circum- 
stance permit, this is the form of Baptism that every one must 
receive, and, if need be, it can be administered by anyone, heathen, 
Jew or Christian, man or woman, provided only that he intends to 
baptize according to the rules of God’s Church. 

Whenever delay would be dangerous and there is a risk that a 
child may die before a priest can be fetched to baptize it, anyone 
is justified in administering the Sacrament by pouring water over 
the head of the infant and pronouncing the words, “I baptize thee,” 
etc., with the intention of baptizing the child as the Church requires. 
The second sort of Baptism is that of blood. When a man is killed 
for the sake of Christ and the faith, although he may not yet have 
received ordinary Baptism, we say that he has received the Baptism 
of blood. He is baptized with his own blood on account of his 
faith, and obtains the same grace as if he were baptized with water. 
The Holy Innocents received this kind of Baptism, and St. John, 
speaking of them, says (Apoc. vii, 14): “These are they who... 
have washed their robes and have made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” Many martyrs received this kind of Baptism. 


The third kind of Baptism is that of desire. When an unbeliever 
is being instructed in the Christian religion, and intends to be bap- 
tized, but dies before the Sacrament is actually administered, his 
desire and holy purpose obtain for him the same sanctifying grace 
as if he had received ordinary Baptism. The Emperor Valentinian 
died unbaptized, just as he was about to start for Milan to receive 
this Sacrament. St. Ambrose says of him: “Just as martyrs, though 
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unbaptized, are washed clean in their own blood, so was he purified 
by his love and ardent desire.” 

Baptism by blood and Baptism by desire have the same effect, as 
far as sin is concerned, as ordinary Baptism, but only when this 
cannot be administered. Even the martyrs were bound to receive 
Baptism by water before shedding their blood for the faith, if it 
were possible for them to do so. The same is true of all who 
desire Baptism; all must be baptized in the ordinary way, for 
Baptism by blood and by desire are not actually substituted for it, 
but only make up for the want of it when it cannot be received. 

Christian Baptism, as instituted by Christ, differs greatly from 
the rite administered by St. John the Baptist, which was intended 
only to be a form of penance. The words used by St. John were 
not the same as those used by our Lord, and his Baptism was not 
necessary to salvation, nor did infants receive it, for they do not 
need penance. St. John’s Baptism could not remove either original 
or actual sin, and was not a Sacrament. It could be received sev- 
eral times, whereas the Baptism of Christ can be received but once. 


XI.—Hoty Baptism (Continued) 


The Ceremonies preparatory to Baptism. 

When a child is to be baptized, the Church requires godparents 
or sponsors to be chosen. These must not only hold the infant 
during the administration of the Sacrament, but they must be care- 
ful to see that later on it is duly instructed in the Christian religion 
and properly trained. Formerly great importance was attached to 
the choice of godparents, and it is much to be regretted that nowa- 
days sponsors regard their obligations so lightly. 

A name must be selected for the infant, and the Church bids us 
choose one borne by some saint, who will be the child’s model and 
advocate. Heathenish and fanciful names are unfit for a Christian. 

The godparent carries the infant to the Church for Baptism and 
remains standing at the entrance, for the babe is still stained with 
original sin, it is still “a child of wrath,” and not yet a member of 
the Church. It must, therefore, not enter the house of God until 
it has been reconciled with God by means of the priest’s blessing 
and prayers. For this reason the priest goes to meet it and asks 
the sponsors what they desire. Having heard that the child de- 
mands Baptism, he gives a short instruction on the chief points of 
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the Christian faith, partly by words and partly by signs, so that 
the obligations incurred by Baptism may be clearly understood. 
The child, of course, cannot understand anything, but the god- 
parents are reminded of their duties and of what they promise on 
his behalf. 


The priest’s words are accompanied by certain signs having a 
symbolical meaning. (a) He breathes three times on the child. 
At the Creation God breathed the breath of life into the face of 
Adam, and Christ, our Redeemer, breathed upon His disciples so 
that they received the Holy Spirit; this is why the priest breathes 
on the child to drive out the evil spirit, to prepare a dwelling for 
the Holy Ghost, and to impart a new life in God. (b) The priest 
then makes the sign of the Cross upon the child’s brow, breast and 
shoulders. This signifies that the Church desires to protect him 
from destruction, to enrol him under Christ’s banner, and to show 
that he, being a follower of Christ, must bear the Cross inwardly 
and outwardly; it is the yoke laid on him by the law of Christ, and 
the burden imposed on him by God. In token that this burden is 
light for all of good will, the priest lays his hand gently upon the 
child. 


(c) He next blesses the salt and puts a few grains into the infant’s 
mouth, praying, as he does so, that just as salt gives flavor to our 
food, so the child may have a taste for all spiritual things, and 
may ever have on his tongue the salt of wisdom, to which St. Paul 
refers (Col. iv, 6), when he says: “Let your speech be always in 
grace seasoned with salt.” 

We ought to think more of these beautiful ceremonies, and then 
we would be more careful to avoid using language that disgraces 
the lips of Christians. 

The exorcism or casting out of the unclean spirit now follows, 
because the devil has a claim upon the child as long as the stain 
of original sin remains. The priest again signs him with the Cross, 
because it is written (Apoc. vii, 3) that the avenging angel is to 
do no harm “till we sign the servants of our God in their fore- 
heads.” Then the priest lays the end of his stole upon the child 
and leads him into the church, saying: “Enter into the temple of 
God, that thou mayst have part with Christ unto life everlasting. 
Amen.” It is always with prayer that the Church brings anyone. 
into the house of God, hence the priest and the child, in the person 
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of his sponsors, join in saying the Apostles’ Creed and the Pater- 
noster. 

The time has now come when the infant is to be delivered from 
darkness and made a child of light by the reception of Baptism and 
the gift of Faith. The prince of darkness must, therefore, be ex- 
pelled. All stand beside the font, and the priest calls upon the 
evil spirit to begone from the child, and then proceeds with the 
preparations for making him a living temple of God. He moistens 
his finger with spittle, and touches his ears and mouth, saying: 
“Ephphetha,” “be thou opened!” Christ did this when giving speech 
and hearing to one who was deaf and dumb, and the priest’s action 
signifies that now the child’s ears are open to hear the promises of 
eternal life, and his tongue is loosed to proclaim the praise of God. 

Such are the ceremonies preceding the actual administration of 
Holy Baptism. They all are designed to bring vividly before us 
the deep mysteries of the Sacrament. 

The Ceremonies at Holy Baptism. 

The priest begins the actual administration of Holy Baptism by 
asking the following questions of the infant, who replies through 
his sponsors. “Dost thou renounce Satan?” “I do renounce him.” 
“And all his works?” “TI do renounce them.” ‘And all his pomps?” 
“IT do renounce them.” 

St. Ambrose, when considering this threefold reply, exclaims: 
“Remember, Christian, what thou hast said and promised. Thou 
hast renounced Satan and all his works; thou hast renounced the 
world, the flesh and all wickedness and malice. These words of 
thine have not died away with the sound of thy voice, nor are they 
forgotten, buried below the font—they are written in the book of 
judgment.” 

They were uttered in the presence of God and His angeis, before 
the priest and congregation, and it is impossible ever to deny that 
this renunciation has been made. 

The priest proceeds to anoint the child with holy oil, the oil of 
catechumens, on the breast and between the shoulders. It was 
formerly the custom for men about to engage in any contest of 
strength, to rub themselves with oil, both to add suppleness to their 
limbs and to enable them more easily to avoid the attacks of their 
antagonists. In order, therefore, to strengthen the child to resist 
the spirits of evil, the priest anoints him with holy oil. He then 
asks him whether he believes in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
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of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who was born into this world and suffered for us, and in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and life everlast- 
ing. To each question the child, through his sponsors, replies: 
“T do believe.” 

The priest now takes the water that has been previously conse- 
crated in the Church, and pours it three times in the form of a 
Cross over the child’s head, saying meanwhile: “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This 
is the essential part of the whole ceremony, and this removes 
original sin and all the punishment due for sin, all in the child that 
is displeasing to God, and at the same time sanctifying grace is 
given to his soul, and he is born again in the truest sense, born to 
a new life in, for and with Christ. 

The Ceremonies following Baptism. 

The priest anoints the child with chrism on the crown of his 
head, to show that he is now a true Christian, chrismate unctus, 
anointed with chrism. Just as the kings of old were anointed, 
so, in virtue of his Baptism, has the child become a king, destined 
to rule with Christ in His Kingdom. This is the sense in which 
St. Peter calls the Christians “a royal priesthood.” St. Dionysius 
calls this ceremony a divine anointing, admitting men to inter- 
course with God. 

A lighted taper is now given to the child or his sponsor, showing 
that it is not enough to be baptized, but, if he is to be saved, he 
must shine conspicuous by the brightness of his virtue, for faith 
without works is dead. Our Lord Himself said: “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works” (Matth. 
v, 16); and St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians (v, 8): “You were 
heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk then as 
children of the light.” 

When the priest gives the candle to the child, he says: ‘Receive 
this burning light, and keep thy Baptism blameless: observe the 
Commandments of God, that when the Lord shall come to the 
nuptials, thou mayst meet Him, together with all the saints, in 
the heavenly court, and have everlasting life, and live for ever 
and ever.” 

We are reminded of the lighted candle given after Baptism 
by that placed in the hand of a Christian at the point of death. 
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Both are given with the same intention, and the second candle signi- 
fies that he has kept the light of faith, kindled at his Baptism, and 
has not suffered it to be extinguished; and that, having lived as a 
Christian, he purposes to die as one, and is now a faithful servant 
with his lamp burning, awaiting his Lord. Finally, a white linen 
cloth is laid over the newly baptized child, and the priest says: 
“Receive this white garment, and see that thou carry it without 
stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou 
mayst have eternal life.” The white cloth signifies purity and 
innocence, and innocence is the wedding garment without which 
no one can take part in the marriage feast in heaven. As our 
Saviour told us, nothing defiled can enter there, and yet how soon, 
in most cases, is the spotless garment stained and spoilt! How 
few preserve their baptismal innocence! © 

Finally, the priest dismisses the child with the words: “Go in 
peace, and the Lord be with you.” He is to live in peace with God 
and his neighbors, to avoid wrath, quarrels and enmities; he is 
now a member of the Church whose head is Christ, the Prince of 
Peace. He must so order his life as never to be cast out as an 
unruly member from that body, every part of which should abide 
in brotherly love, in the communion of the saints. “Behold what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called and should be the sons of God” (I. John, iii, 1), 





XII. CONFIRMATION 


The Catechism teaches us that “Confirmation is a Sacrament in 
which we receive the Holy Ghost, in order to make us strong and 
perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 

We have seen that we are born again in Baptism, and God 
desires to carry on and to perfect the good work begun in us, and 
not to abandon us to our own weakness. A new-born child requires 
the greatest care, without attention it must inevitably perish, and 
if it is to grow and gain strength, it must be fed. What is true 
of the body is no less true of the soul born again in Baptism. We 
are “as new-born babes” (I. Peter ii, 2), our souls having received 
sanctifying grace, begin a new life in God. After original sin has 
been removed, certain blemishes and frailties remain in the soul, 
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just as traces of severe sickness remain in the body, and these 
frailties, being inborn within us, will never be wholly removed 
until we rise again at the Resurrection. In order, however, that 
we may be strengthened to resist them and to overcome the attacks 
of the world, the fiesh and the devil, Christ has instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. 

This Sacrament, like all the others, consists of outward signs, 
one of which is the matter and the other the form. 

The matter of the Sacrament is chrism, made of oil and balsam 
and blessed by a bishop. It is generally called “holy” chrism, partly 
because of the solemnity with which it is blessed, and partly because 
of the important use made of it. Pope Eabian, who lived in 239 
A. D., says: “Our Lord taught His Disciples how to prepare chrism 
on the day when He partook of the Last Supper with them and 
washed their feet. This is the tradition we have received from 
our ancestors, who heard it from the Apostles.” 

St. Clement, one of St. Peter’s disciples, says of Confirmation: 
“We learnt this from blessed Peter, and the other Apostles taught 
and preached the same according to our Lord’s command.” 

St. Gregory (in Cant. c. 1) says that balsam is the matter of 
Confirmation, for he writes: “Balsam grows in Engaddi, and, when 
it has been mixed with oil, it is blessed by the bishop and forms 
chrism, which signifies the gifts of the Holy Ghost.” The words 
constituting the form in Confirmation are: “I sign thee with the sign 
of the Cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” It is plain, therefore, that the effect of the Sacrament is 
to strengthen us to resist sin. 

St. Paul tells the Corinthians that Confirmation was instituted by 
Christ, for he writes (II. Cor. i, 21, 22): “Now he that confirmeth 
us with you in Christ and that hath anointed us, is God; who also 
hath sealed us, and given the pledge of the Spirits in our hearts.” 
This took place at Pentecost, when the Apostles received the Holy 
Ghost. They were confirmed and strengthened inwardly by the 
power of invisible grace, and not, as we now are, by outward and 
visible signs. Hence a learned teacher says: “The Disciples and 
Mary, the Mother of God, received confirmation perfectly in its 
effects, i. e., as far as concerns grace and character.” The same 
Apostles also conferred the Holy Ghost by the laying on of their 
hands, which would have been impossible if Christ had not instructed 
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them to do so, for God alone can bestow this power upon an out- 
ward sign. 

Confirmation, therefore, like Baptism, is a Sacrament instituted 
by Christ, but they diifer in three respects: (1) Confirmation is not 
so indispensable to salvation as Baptism. (2) It is not administered 
to infants, but in the Latin Rite only to those who have reaclied the 
age of reason. (3) Any one can baptize, but only bishops can 
confirm. 

It may be asked: “Why do we need confirmation, since we can 
be saved without it?” Many think and say this, who do not belong 
to the Catholic Church, and they reject this Sacrament as useless 
and unnecessary. 

It is, however, clear that a Sacrament ought not to be rejected 
because it is not absolutely necessary for salvation. Marriage is 
certainly not necessary, and yet who would say that matrimony was 
a useless custom, in spite of St. Paul’s calling it a great Sacrament? 

The Council of Trent decided that Confirmation was not a mere 
ceremony which might be neglected, but a holy Sacrament, ordained 
by Christ and practised from the earliest times in the Church. 

At the Council of Elvira the following regulation was made: ‘If 
a catechumen should fall sick before lie has received holy Baptism, 
and be baptized during his sickness, he must, on his recovery, be 
taken to the bishop, that he may confirm him.” 

The bishops assembled at the Council of Laodicea unanimously 
declared: “Those who have been baptized must, after Baptism, 
receive Confirmation and thus become partakers of the Kingdom 
in Heaven.” 

Although not so necessary as Baptism, Confirmation is a great 
and important Sacrament. In Baptism we are enrolled in Christ’s 
Army, in Confirmation we are strengthened and equipped for war- 
fare. In Baptism we receive sanctifying grace; the additional grace 
bestowed in Confirmation increases and perfects this first grace. 

From the Acts of the Apostles we learn that our Lord’s Disciples 
confirmed all the persons whom they baptized. For instance, we 
read that the inhabitants of a city in Samaria accepted Christianity 
and were baptized, and afterwards St. Philip was anxious that the 
newly baptized Christians should receive the Holy Ghost, so the 
assembly of Apostles at Jerusalem sent St. Peter and St. John to 
Samaria for this purpose, and they “when they were come, prayed 
for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost .. . then they 
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laid their hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost 
(Acts viii, 15, 17). 

The Apostles generally conferred the Holy Ghost by the laying 
on of hands, and, following their example, the bishop still stretches 
his hand out over the person to be confirmed. This is one of the 
ceremonies appointed by the Church, but there are others, all in- 
tended to represent the effect of the Sacrament. Before beginning 
them, however, the bishop addresses the candidates for Confirmation 
and exhorts them to arm themselves against the various enemies 
and perils besetting them in this life. He then makes a cross with 
chrism on the forehead of each. This denotes that no one who 
has been confirmed should be ashamed to display the sign of the 
Cross, for he wears it conspicuously on his brow. He must ac- 
knowledge himself a Christian before the whole world and bravely 
defend the true faith. 

Finally the bishop gives him a slight blow on the cheek, as a 
sign that he must be prepared to encounter trials and persecution 
on account of his faith. 

He receives a sponsor, as in Baptism; just as an older man is 
appointed to stand by the new recruw and instruct him, so a friend, 
who has been long confirmed and has had experience of the Christian 
warfare, is assigned to each person at Confirmation. Such is the 
ceremony of Confirmation, whereby the s}rit of Wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and piety is bestowed. How care- 
fully should we guard this gift and how highly should we value it, 
knowing that it will prove a source of strength and courage in our 
- time of need! 





XIII. Tue Errects or CONFIRMATION 


Ever since the Cross, the token of victory, was set up on Mount 
Calvary, multitudes of faithful souls have rallied round it, and 
admission to their company is gained by Baptism. 

But as St. Melchiades says, it is not enough, in regular warfare, 
for men to be enrolled in an army; they must be provided with the 
necessary weapons; and so God does not abandon those who have 
been baptized and are ready to fight under His banner, but pro- 
vides them with armor and weapons. He gives them strength, 
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and promises that they shall be victorious, if only they hold out 
and do not let themselves be captured by the enemy. 

He does this in Confirmation, and four important weapons are 
then bestowed on us. (1) The second sanctifying grace, so called 
because it augments the first grace given in Baptism, increases the 
sanctity of the soul and strengthens its claim to its inheritance in 
heaven. It may be compared with a royal charter, ratifying an 
already existing claim, which might, without it, be challenged by 
enemies. In Baptism we are made heirs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and in Confirmation our rights are recognized and the Holy 
Ghost is appointed to watch over them. 

(2) The second weapon given us at Confirmation is Sacramental 
grace. When any person, who has been confirmed, is in great spir- 
itual need, God grants him special grace to help him to be strong, 
to keep the faith and defend it from all attacks. A man, who is 
naturally weak and timid, may thus become so resolute and strong, 
that he will shrink from no suffering, not even from a painful death, 
and this courage is the gift bestowed in Confirmation. 

The Apostles, who not long before had denied their Master 
through fear, and had been alarmed by the words of a maid servant, 
after receiving the Holy Ghost were so fearless that they at once 
began to preach Christ before kings and princes, judges and high- 
priests. They gloried in suffering and died gladly for Christ’s sake. 

The same spirit made all the martyrs brave and gave them their 
invincible courage. Children and women, accustomed to every 
luxury, faced most cruel tyrants, and endured the greatest suffering 
with such heroism and disregard of pain that even their executioners 
marvelled at them. 

The same spirit enables us to resist all our visible and invisible 
enemies, and to stand firm amidst the dangers to which we are 
daily exposed, giving us supernatural encouragement and steadfast- 
ness. It delivers us also from our fear of the powers of evil, for, 
being guided and strengthened by the Holy Spirit, what can we 
dread? St. Martin, on his death-bed, saw the devil before him, and 
exclaimed : “Why standest thou there, thou evil beast? Thou canst 
not hope to have anything to do with me.” 

St. Anthony mocked the devil, who appeared under various horri- 
ble forms, and said: “Thou art a feeble enemy; hadst thou any 
power over me, one devil would suffice—why comest thou with so 
many companions?” Provided that we are in a state of grace and 
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free from mortal sin, we have nothing to fear from the attacks of 
the evil one. 

The Holy Ghost teaches us to distinguish good from evil, to love 
the one and to hate the other. He increases our inclination for the 
spiritual life, and our love of virtue and justice, and awakens within 
us a desire for the glories of heaven. It is true that we often resist 
His prompting, and turn a deaf ear to His admonitions, but never- 
theless, we cannot deny that He speaks to our hearts. 

(3) The third weapon or effect of Confirmation is the indelible 
character impressed upon our souls by this Sacrament. It marks 
us as heirs of Christ, as citizens of heaven, as children of God and 
soldiers of Christ. It is seen both by angels and evil spirits, and as 
it can never be obliterated, Confirmation can never be repeated with- 
out sacrilege. 

(4) The fourth effect of Confirmation is the perfection of the 
Christian ; no one can be called a complete or perfect Christian until 
he has been baptized and confirmed, since these two Sacraments 
confer grace which none can afford to lose; without Confirmation a 
Christian misses many Sacramental graces and the precious gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Such are the four chief results of the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
given when the bishop lays his hands on our heads and anoints us 
with the chrism of salvation. “Labor as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ” (II. Tim. ii, 3) are words which may be addressed to every- 
one who is confirmed. If thou wilt be a true Christian and not 
merely bear the name, fight bravely for God, for right and for thy 
faith. Yield not to the temptations with which the devil seeks to 
ruin thee; rely on the strength of the Holy Ghost within thee, and 
thou wilt never be overcome, and at the end of life thou wilt be 
able to say with joy: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for 
me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the just judge, will render to 
me” (II. Tim. iv, 7). 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ALEXANDER MACDONALD, D.D. 


“Looking for the blessed hope.”—Tit. ii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Man alone makes progress, Man alone learns new things, 
and new ways of doings the old things. Every other creature in the 
material universe stationary. 

II. Great progress made by man in this age—almost past belief. Mate- 
rial progress all very well in its way.. Questionable whether it adds to 
the sum_of human happiness. The narrow way not broadened. 

III. Christian progress, progress Christward. Growth in holiness. 
Natural goodness short of enough. All “called to be saints.” Conscious 
seeking after the unseen marks Christian progress. Folly of worldliness. 

IV. Growth in the life that Christ gives. Got by eating the Bread of 
Life. Frequent Communion watchword of one who has set himself to 
restore all things in Christ. 

V. The night cometh when no man can labor or make progress more. 
Life a pilgrimage. The solicitude of Mother Church. 

VI, On the threshold of the New Year. Looking backward. True 
purpose of life. Failure to realize it. 

VII. Looking forward. Future ours to make or mar. A new year, a 
new life. Man wants everything he has to be good; himself he does not 
want to be good. Putting off the old man. Looking for the blessed hope. 

In this world, dear brethren, man alone makes progress. In the 

worid below man there is change and there is movement; there is 
life, too, and growth, but there is no progress; for progress means 
a going forward step by step from one stage of advancement to 
another, “still achieving, still pursuing,’ as the poet has it, and 
man alone does this. The earth goes round and round the sun, but 
it doesn’t go any faster one day than the day before, or strike out 
a new course, but moves on in the same orbit day after day and 
year after year. It makes no progress. The parts of the earth, the 
sea and the land, change with time, but advance not, and the 
creatures that live in the sea and on the land, the creatures below 
man, grow and multiply, but still are stationary. The silly fish has 
not learned with time to be on its guard against the tempting bait; 
the swallow builds its nest and the bee its hive in exactly the same 
way as they did six thousand years ago. Man alone learns new 
things, and new ways of doing the old things. Man alone makes 
progress. 
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Great and wonderful is the progress that man has made in this 
age of ours. Were our grandfathers, who took more than six 
weeks to cross the Atlantic, to be told that in a hundred years the 
voyage could be made in less than six days, they would not have 
believed it possible. And yet this and far more wonderful things 
have come to pass. Men mount into the sky and sail through the 
air; men make known their thoughts in a flash to their fellow-men 
at the other side of the globe; men talk with one another and hear 
one another’s voices hundreds of miles apart. Yes, there has been 
great progress, progress in the conveniences and comforts of life, 
and it is all very well in its way, and so long as we look only to the 
life that now is. But the man who takes only five days to cross the 
Atlantic has no longer lease of life than the man who used to take 
as many weeks, or even months, perhaps not as long. And it is a 
question whether the telegraph and telephone and other modern in- 
ventions have really added to the sum of human happiness. At 
any rate, it is as true to-day as it was in the days of Job that “man 
born of woman liveth for a little time, and is filled with many 
miseries.” And the query of our Blessed Lord has lost none of 
its pointed significance, rather has it gained in appositeness when 
put to the men of this age: “What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul?” Is there a readier means of 
communication with the other world, where man has his lasting 
home, at the beginning of this century than there was at the be- 
ginning of the last? Has the narrow way that leads to life been 
broadened, or is it easier now for man to save his soul than it was 
then? Progress there has been in the arts and sciences ; but progress 
in the way of Christian perfection; progress in the practise of the 
Christian virtues; progress in the art of living soberly, and justly, 
and godly in this world; it is to be feared there has been none. 
Rather do we see tokens of decay in the Christian life that were 
not visible to our forefathers. “My just man liveth by faith,” says 
the Apostle, and taking the world as a whole, faith does not appear 
to have grown stronger. On the contrary, outside of the Church, 
men have in their tens of thousands abjured that faith in the divine 
inspiration of the Bible which their forefathers of a century ago 
cherished as their most precious possession. 

Christian progress is progress Christianized. It comes of an 
earnest effort to conform one’s life to the maxims of the Gospel. 
It is growth, not in goodness merely, but in holiness. There is a 
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great difference between being holy and being merely good. All 
holy people are good, but not all good people are holy. Goodness 
may come from nature, even from our fallen nature, but only the 
grace of God can make people holy. St. Paul, writing to “all that 
are in Rome,” says they are “called to be saints.” So are we all 
of us, inasmuch as we are all of us called to live a holy life, a life 
that has its root in faith in “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
For faith is the foundation of the holy life, as distinguished from 
the merely good. Faith tells us of a life other than the one we live 
here, and a world other and better than the one we see. And it 
bids us, if we be indeed risen with Christ unto newness of life, to 
seek the things that are above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father—to mind the things that are above, not the 
things that are upon the earth. It is this steadfast and conscious 
seeking after the unseen things that is distinctive of the true 
Christian and makes for Christian progress. Not by bodily steps do 
we advance along the way that leads to our lasting home, but by 
rectitude of intention and rectitude of life. We must leave, with 
the Apostle, the things that are behind, and stretch-out to the 
things that are before, to the prize of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus. If we do so, we shall be truly wise; if we do so, we shall 
make true progress. He is truly wise, and makes true progress, 
who earnestly strives after the things that are above. If we make 
anything earthly the ultimate end of our striving, then we are 
fools, though the world may count us wise. Let us never forget 
what our Lord tells us of the rich man whose barns were full to 
bursting, and who said in his own heart that he had much goods 
laid up for many years, and could take his ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry. But God said to him: “Thou fool, this night they require 
thy soul of thee, and whose then shall these things be that thou 
hast gotten? So is he a fool,’ adds our Lord, “who layeth up 
treasures for himself and is not rich towards God.”—Luke xii, 16-21. 

To be rich toward God is to be rich in His grace, rich in the life 
that He gives. “I am come,” says our Lord, “that they may have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” This life is given the soul 
abundantly in the Holy Eucharist. “The bread that I will give is 
my flesh for the life of the world.” An essential condition of 
Christian progress, of growth in the life that Christ gives, is that 
we should eat, and eat frequently, of the Bread of Life. Frequent 
and daily Communion is the watchword of one who has set him- 
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self to restore all things in Christ. The manna was the daily bread 
of the children of Israel when they were passing through the desert 
on their way to the land of promise. We have a better bread for 
life’s journey than they, by so much as the substance is better than 
the shadow. We must eat often, and even daily, of this better 
bread if we would make real progress through the wilderness of 
this world toward our land of promise beyond the river of death. 

Aye, the river of death, for there cometh the night of death when 
no man can labor. or make progress more. From childhood the 
thought has been familiar to us that our life on earth is but a pil- 
grimage. From childhood Holy Mother Church has kept telling 
us and warning us that we have not here a lasting city, but seek 
one that is to come. Over and over again has she bidden us, with 
all of the true mother’s tenderness and anxiety in her tones, ever 
to bear in mind that we are not long for this world, that we are 
not born for the things of time, that we should so live here below 
as pilgrims in a far land, with no eyes for the sights around us, 
and no thought but for the goal of our pilgrimage, the abiding home 
where so many of our fellow-pilgrims gone before await our coming. 

Standing here to-day on the very threshold of the New Year, 
we shall do well to pause for a moment and glance backward over 
the part of the way that we have traveled, and then forward to the 
part that yet lies before us—to look about us, too, and make sure 
that we are moving in the right path, that our feet really are in the 
narrow way that leads to life. And as we look back into the past. 
there are two things that must strike us: first, the rapid flight of 
time, and second, the fatal facility with which we forget the things 
of the soul, the things that are eternal, and lose ourselves in the 
things that slip away from us so quickly. In this busy life time 
steals on almost without our knowing it; it moves noiselessly like a 
thief; we are too intent upon the things of time to note the flight 
of time. Silently and stealthily day follows day, and month follows 
month, till a day comes that fills the score of the last month, and 
all at once our eyes are opened and we see with astonishment 
another year gone to join the long procession of the years that 
have already winged their way into the past. It is well for us thus 
to have our eyes opened, to be awakened from our dreams, dreams 
of worldly things and an earthly happiness, and to realize the true 
purpose of life; for 
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Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 


The true purpose of life! Ah, we could not plead ignorance of 
it if we were to be summoned this moment before the judgment- 
seat to give an account of our stewardship, as some of us surely 
will be ere another year has run its course. Long ago at our 
mother’s knee we learned how God made us to know and love and 
serve Him here on earth, and be happy with Him forever in 
Heaven. Can we say before God in this holy place and at this 
solemn moment that we have ever lived up to the truth we have 
thus known from childhood? That all these years we have kept 
steadily in view the end for which God made us, and the happiness 
which is the reward exceeding great of a life spent for Him? Alas, 
we must confess with the Royal Prophet that we have wandered 
like sheep that are gone astray. This is what a glance back at 
the past reveals to us, little advance in the path of virtue, much 
backsliding, many lapses and relapses into sin. 

But what of the future? Those past years of what it is to be 
feared has been a misspent life, or at any rate, a life not as well 
spent as it should have been, are dead and gone beyond recall. But 
by God’s mercy the future is ours, at least enough of it to make a 
good beginning in, to come back to the way that leads to life if 
perhaps we have strayed therefrom. The future is ours to make 
or to mar: to make, for to the man who does what in him lies the 
grace of God will not be wanting; to mar, for, as St. Augustine 
says, He who made you without your doing anything will not save 
you without it. Behold now is the acceptable time; behold this 
is the day of salvation. Ring out the old, ring in the new. A new 
year, a new life—let this be our motto. A new year, a good life; 
for a good life makes a good end, as a bad life makes a bad end. 
To-day if you hear God’s voice, harden not your hearts. “Delay 
not to be converted to the Lord, and put it not off from day to day. 
For His wrath will come on a sudden, and in the time of vengeance 
He will destroy thee” (Ecclesiasticus, v. 8-9). The life that the 
future holds for each one of us may be long or short; but long or 
short, let it be good. Oh, the blindness and perverseness of man, 
cries out St. Augustine. All that he has he wants to be good; him- 
self he doesn’t want to be good. Who wants to have a farm that 
isn’t good? or a wife that isn’t good? or a house that isn’t good? 
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or even a pair of shoes that aren’t good? As if bad shoes could 
hurt you more than a bad life! When your shoes are bad you mend 
them, or throw them away and get a new pair; your life you will 
not mend.* 

Let us have done with sin. Let us make up our minds at the 
beginning of the new year with God’s help to put off the old man 
with all his works and put on the new; to rise quickly, if through 
frailty we should fall; and never to lose sight of our last end. Let 
us heed the Apostle’s exhortation in the Epistle of this day that we 
“should live soberly and justly and godly in this world, looking for 
the blessed hope and the revelation of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ” (Tit. ii. 12-13). 


OCTAVE OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 
THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 
BY THE REV. DR. C. BRUEHL 


“She reacheth therefore from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly.”—-Wisd. 8, I. 


SYNOPSIS.—A particular Providence manifested in the events of the child- 
hood of Jesus. Christ's life endangered as a delicate blossom is threat- 
ened by the frosts of ‘spring. 

I. Efficacy of Divine Providence. Shown in the final downfall of the 
wicked. Herod, an instance of successful villainy, overtaken by God's 
anger. His plans thwarted and the Divine Infant saved. Simple means 
used by Providence. The early death of the Innocents was for them not 
an evil. 

II, Submission to the decrees of Providence. Presumption to argue 
with the Most High. Wrong to importune God. An example of an ob- 
stinate prayer. Man’s horizon limited. Abide the hour of Providence. 
Value of prolonged affitction. Peace which comes from trust in Prov- 
idence. The home at Nazareth sheltered under the wings of Providence. 

No blind fate rules our destinies; but the hand of a loving Father; for 
we also are children of God. 


My friends, nowhere does the interposition of Divine Providence 
shine forth so brilliantly and graciously as in the events of the 
childhood of our Lord. God’s all-seeing eye watches over His 





* The line of thought, and to some extent the very words, will be found in 
the Saint’s sermon for Sts, Peter and Paul’s Day, which is the 297th of the 
sermons published in Migne (P. L. Com, 38, cols. 1362-1363). 
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cradle with the tender anxiety of a loving mother. Sent into a 
world where He encounters from His very birth deadly hatred and 
implacable hostility, the Infant-Saviour appears go us as a tender, 
frail blossom exposed to the killing frosts of an early spring. By 
some wonder of Providence the delicate flower is allowed to unfold 
its petals in spite of the nipping cold and to expand into rich and 
rare beauty of luxurious color and sweet perfume; in the same 
way is the helpless child snatched from the hands of its enemies 
and permitted to grow to the splendid maturity of fine manhood 
and full development. At the moment of imminent danger Provi- 
dence provides a safe shelter for the threatened life of the Divine 
babe, bidding his parents to conceal Him in some hospitable village 
of neighboring Egypt; when the danger has passed away He is 
called back to the home of His fathers, endeared to Him by the 
memories of the wonderful history of His people. Here we see 
the hand of God reaching down from out the clouds, guiding the 
faltering steps of His beloved Son and shaping the course of His 
early life in all its most minute details. All obstacles on his earthly 
path are removed or surmounted; the road is made clear for the 
carrying out of His great mission, and God’s designs defeat the 
petty plans and wicked plots of cunning and unscrupulous men. 
Early legends will have it that numerous angels were continually 
surrounding the Divine Child to ward off all possible harm and to 
minister to all His needs; the miraculous events of His childhood, 
notably the flight into Egypt at the approach of danger and the 
return from Egypt after the cessation of all attempts at His per- 
sonal safety, give ample evidence of a never-ceasing angelic vigilance 
and solicitude. To this we may add the explicit testimony of the 
Sacred Writings bearing witness to the special Providence accorded 
to the Infant-Saviour: “For it is written that He hath given His 
angels charge over Thee, that they keep Thee; and that in their 
hands they shall bear Thee up, lest perhaps Thou dash Thy foot 
against a stone” (Luke iv, 10, 11). In the light of these wondrous 
incidents marking the infancy of our Lord, we may fitly consider 
the doctrine of a Divine Providence in human affairs and contem- 
plate its mysterious ways and exalted wisdom. May this doctrine 
be to us a bright torch in the dark hours of life, inspire our wills 
with unfaltering trust and give solace and comfort to our hearts 
in trials and troubles. 

I. “O Lord, Almighty King, for all things are in Thy power, 
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and there is none that can desist Thy will, if Thou determine to 
save Israel” (Esth. xiii, 9). These words, uttered by Mardochai 
under the stress ef an overwhelming calamity, give us the keynote 
of God’s dealings with men: “God’s plans cannot be frustrated, his 
projects never miscarry, infallibly He attains the end He proposes. 
Yet He rules the world not with an iron hand, but with a gentleness 
that His influence is rarely felt and, hence, frequently overlooked. 

God’s providence is manifested in the crushing retribution which 
overtakes the prosperous sinner in due time. The clock of eternity 
seems low, but its hand creeps on steadily till it points the inevitable 
hour of awful judgment. Long may an obstinate sinner defy God 
and rejoice in the success of his wrong doing and reap in gladness 
the fruits of his injustice; but his sins are numbered and his crimes 
weighed, and when the measure of wrath shall have been filled, 
his doom shall surprise him in the joy of his sinning and the 
delirium of his passion; he will be hurried away, as an over-ripe 
apple falls to the ground from the weight of its own internal cor- 
ruption, hidden to the eye of the onlooker by the glowing hue and 
crimson flush of maturity. 

This is very impressively illustrated in the history of Herod. 
Crimes, treachery and cunning had paved the way to the throne 
which he occupied. His master-passions were an unbridled ambi- 
tion and a torturing jealousy. His whole career was red with the 
blood of murder. The slaughter of the Innocents, though an atro- 
cious deed in itself, pales into insignificance before the other acts 
of horror perpetrated by the blood-stained hands of the crowned 
murderer. But all his violence never afforded him security and the 
peaceful enjoyment of his kingdom. He was devoured by harassing 
suspicions and preyed on by remorse. The pale spectres of his 
victims would visit his dreams and infest the peace of his nightly 
rest. True happiness he never knew while he sat on that crime- 
polluted throne. In the zenith of his prosperity, when the horizon 
around him was clothed in the alluring splendors of promise, God’s 
vengeance broke on him like a black cloud sailing on the wings of 
a hurricane. Death came to him, not as God’s kindly messenger, 
but as a merciless executioner. A loathsome disease racked his body 
and dissolution crept on him by inches. On his couch of intolerable 
anguish, in his luxurious palace, ulcerated externally and glowing 
inwardly with a slow fire, a horror to all around him, a worse 
horror to himself, after seventy years of successful villainy, the 
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wretched man awaited in despair his ignominious end. He was 
ripe for the day of anger, and Providence no longer delayed the 
well-deserved punishment. 

Let no one glory in his apparent impunity or rejoice in the tardi- 
ness of God’s visitations; for the ax may be already set to the 
root of the tree, and before the echoes of your unhallowed revels 
shall have died away and before the lights that illumine the gay: 
scenes of your sinful carousing shall grow dim, the blow may fall. 
Repent in due season and forestall God’s judgment. 

A more attractive aspect of the unfailing efficacy of Divine Provi- 
dence is presented by the successful deliverance of the Infant- 
Saviour from the hands of his enemies. Herod was a very re- 
sourceful tyrant; with rare cunning he had laid his schemes for 
the destruction of his imaginary rival; from the unsuspecting Magi 
he had drawn information concerning the child, which he wrought 
into a snare for His innocent life; thwarted in his first intention, he 
plotted that infamous butchery which has made his name odious 
for all times. Well might he hope to reach the object of his hatred 
and jealousy by this wholesale slaughter; but he was outwitted and 
baffled by the watchfulness of Providence: the One, for whose sake 
he slew the fond hopes of many mothers, escaped the fury of his 
murderous designs, rescued in the most unostentatious manner. 
For how simple were the means Providence used to cross the 
elaborate plans of the crafty king! Whom the Lord protects no 
one can harm. Thus Providence never fails those who abandon 
themselves to its beneficent dispensations. 

Yet, one puzzling question might rise to our lips: Why did 
Providence suffer the slaughter of those innocent children? Why 
did God not accelerate the demise of the blood-thirsty tyrant and 
thus prevent the massacre of the tender sucklings blossoming at the 
breasts of their mothers? Is he insensible to the heartache of 
mothers bereft of their little ones, deaf to the wail that rose over 
the graves of those that had been cut away from life before they 
knew the joy of living? No doubt, there is something mysterious 
about the ways of Providence and we cannot fathom its designs. 
Human understanding is unequal to the task of explaining and 
defending God’s dealings with men; but, persuaded of God’s 
sovereign wisdom, we may adore where we cannot comprehend. 
Let us exclaim with the Apostle: “O, the depths of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are 
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His judgments, and how unsearchable are His ways! For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His coun- 
sellor?” (Rom. ii, 33). 

Still we are not without some reply to this perplexing question. 
To die young is not an unmixed evil. To die before passion has 
blinded the understanding and sin stained the soul, is not such a 
deplorable lot. To lose one’s earthly life and to gain an eternal life 
of glory and bliss, cannot be considered a great loss. To be en- 
rolled among the shining ranks of the martyrs, to be raised to the 
honors of the altar, to be baptized in one’s own blood and to follow 
the spotless lamb wherever it goeth, is a very desirable privilege and 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Spared, these children 
would have been doomed to a monotonous life and to nameless 
graves; snatched away in the morn of life, they have gained heav- 
enly crowns and they will ever be honored as the blossoms of 
martyrs. Their untimely death was their greatest boon; their 
baptism of blood a singular blessing. Providence does not sacrifice 
the welfare of one to the good of the other; but in its far-seeing 
plans it embraces the weal of all, “and we know that to them that 
love God, all things work together unto good” (Rom. viii, 20). 

God’s providence is efficacious both in punishing the unrepenting 
sinner and in protecting the good; gentle is its action, slow are its 
operations, simple are the means it employs; but the final outcome 
is absolutely certain and invariably the same: the triumph of God 
over the powers of evil, the downfall and humiliation of the wicked 
and the ultimate victory of the virtuous. God’s wisdom is glori- 
ously vindicated in the events gathering around the flight into 
Egypt, and in profound admiration do we cry out: “She reacheth 
therefore from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly.” 

II. “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” (Matth. vi, 10). 
In these words our Lord has taught us which should be our attitude 
with regard to the dispensations of Divine Providence. If the will 
of God is a benign will, if it is guided by the highest wisdom, if its 
aim is the good of each one in particular and the welfare of all in 
general, then, truly, our interests are best consulted if his purposes 
are accomplished in all things. Readily, therefore, should we sub- 
mit to the plans of Providence, not with a sullen, stolid indifference, 
but with cheerful, gladsome resignation. 

Is it not intolerable arrogance and presumption to take issue 
with the Most High and to censure His plans? If He has laid 
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out our little lives for us, assigned to us a certain work and task 
and mapped out the great lines along which our destinies are to 
unfold, we may be thoroughly convinced that within these limits 
our greatest good can most easily be achieved and our eternal 
weal is best safeguarded. Any other career in the world might have 
been fraught with insidious dangers to our temporal happiness and 
spiritual safety. The eye of the Most High sees the pitfalls along 
life’s path; if He leads us a tortuous road, that we may escape the 
snares and perils concealed from our view, let us follow without 
complaint his guiding hand. How often the things, which we had 
most ardently coveted, and which were denied us, would have been 
to us most disastrous, we shall see when God will disclose to us the 
mysteries of His Providence. To set one’s own judgment against 
that of God and to insist upon one’s own will is wrong and full of. 
danger, as the following story clearly demonstrates: A mother’s 
only child was dying. She was unconsolable and would not listen 
to reason nor faith. Wildly was she raging against heaven and 
God, when the priest entered to pronounce some prayers over the 
dying child. Thinking prayer would have a soothing effect on the 
troubled mind of the distracted woman, he began in solemn and 
grave accents: “Lord of life and death, if it is Thy sacred will, 
restore the health of this child and grant it a prolongation of its 
days.” But the grief-stricken mother, crazed by unreasonable love 
for her offspring, interrupted him, crying out: “No, not if it is His 
will. It must be His will. He must not take my darling from me.” 
Startled and shocked, the priest left the house where there was 
so little resignation to the decrees of God’s providence. Contrary 
to all expectations, the boy recovered. God had yielded to the 
importunities of the mother. This child, however, grew to be a 
wicked man and a criminal, as might be expected of a boy brought 
up by so unreasonable a mother. He heaped shame and disgrace 
on the head of his over-fond parent, until she cursed her own fool- 
ishness that had prompted her to resist God’s all-wise plans. From 
the vantage ground of eternity, as from a mountain top, God be- 
holds human affairs. As a traveler only discries the road to its 
next turn, so man only sees ahead of himself very little of the 
developments his life will assume. But the man on the brow of 
the mountain discerns the end of the road and whither it leads. It 
is this limited vision that makes our views clash so often with 
God’s ideas. Therefore, let us adore the counsels of Providence, 
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even if we do not understand their import and do not see their 
bearings. 

Our Lord remained some time in Egypt, in a foreign country, 
and Mary and Joseph had to forego the comforts and pleasures of 
their home. They abided the hour of Providence. Thus should 
we. patiently await the day when God sees fit to help us. If, im- 
patient of delay, we resort to means that are against God’s laws, we 
embroil our own future and sow the seeds of coming troubles and 
court calamity and misfortune. Let no form of distress, however 
acute and poignant, tempt you to act contrary to the dictates of 
conscience ; injustice will only aggravate our difficulties and bolt the 
doors against the. help of Providence. The Psalmist says: “I have 
been young, and now am old; and I have not seen the just for- 
saken, nor his seed seeking bread” (xxxvi, 25). This adversity 
that has befallen us and that seems prolonged beyond endurance, 
may have been sent to prepare us for some great mission that re- 
quires much perseverance, or for some great happiness that demands 
unusual moral strength that can be acquired only through long 
suffering and patient waiting. God has not forgotten us; and He 
has always something better in store for us than we would dare 
to hope. He best knows the hour when help will be most needed 
and most beneficial; but “it is not for you to know the times or 
moments which the Father hath put in His own power” (Acts i, 7). 

Nothing is more calculated to soften the inevitable frictions and 
vexations of this life and to give an imperturbable peace to our 
mind than perfect abandonment to Divine Providence. If we put 
our trust in men, we may be sorely disappointed; if we place our 
confidence in God, we know that we cannot be deceived. What 
can there be more reassuring than the intimate consciousness that 
nothing can go wrong with me, that no circumstances can seriously 
injure my highest interests, that the road before me is clear and 
leading to happy issues. A child feels restful and safe when it is 
cradled in the arms of its mother; it will go to sleep peacefully, 
though it be surrounded by enemies and wild beasts. Its trust in its 
mother is unbounded, and trust begets peace. God’s arm is strong; 
when we leave things to Him, they will be well managed. Strong 
faith in God’s providence lifts the gloom and the darkness from 
our life and gilds the horizon with sunset splendors; with faith in 
our hearts we will gather sweetness from trials and joy from pain; 
no discouragement can crop out in our souls, for everything will 
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administer to our final success and real failure is an impossibility. 
Does not a glimpse at the holy family in their humble home of 
Nazareth convince us of this fact? The happiness that was theirs 
in Bethlehem accompanied them to Egypt; again it returned with 
them and dwelt near the fireside in Nazareth. It was submission to 
the Will of God that brightened their home and gave them a com- 
fortable sense of safety in their native country as well as under 
strange skies. 

That same paternal Providence that presided over all the events 
of the childhood of Jesus overrules and controls in like manner 
all that occurs in our own lives; for we also are children of God. 
Chance and fate have nothing to do with the government of the 
world; from the heavens beams down upon us the loving face of 
an anxious Father, not the frowning countenance of an inexorable 
destiny. Thus the world, in all its nooks and corners, is luminous 
with the lights of hope; gioom cannot settle and weigh on our life, 
for God’s never-fading stars shine so brightly in the blue depths of 
the sky. How comforting is it to think that we are not left to 
drift aimlessly down the stream of time, but that our little barks 


are steered by the hand of Providence. Let us impress this con- 
soling truth deeply on our minds; it will be to us an unfailing source 
of joy and comfort, a fountain of strength and fortitude, and a 
light in darkness. 





OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY 
THE HIDDEN LIFE 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“He went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject to 
them.”— (Gospel of day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—(a). The hidden life a mystery and a lesson. The eighteen 
years covered by text, must seem wasted by those, who deem publicity, 
glitter, and pushfulness, inseparable from success. 

(b). Measured by results, our Lord’s short life richest, fullest, and 
most successful, yet only three years given to active service, the re- 
mainder passed in obscurity. Thereby, all the more God-like. Religious 
life in Church, modelled hereon. Instructive, therefore, to dwell on life 
at Nazareth. Text gives us two points: 
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I. He went down with parents to Nazareth. 

II, And (there) was subject to them. 

I. A mere assumption, that Christ sought Wisdom elsewhere then in 
Nazareth. 

(a). His knowledge came from within, and shewed itself gradually, 
without; and, as if from experience, he grew in grace ond wisdom. 

(b). ‘Grandeur of His work and mission. Its sphere worldwide, 
Seemed to the wise of this world absurd, to have chosen Nazareth, to live 
and work in. 

(c). But God’s ways not ours. His life perfect withal. Hts work a 
lasting success, 

II. He was subject to them. What these words suggest and imply. 

(a). OBEDIENCE to and dependence on others. Supreme Lord and 
supreme Wisdom, yet chose duty in humble home as best and safest path 
im life. The fact a sermon in itself, nay a whole book, None really in- 
dependent King or peasant. Submission to Divine authority essential to 
peace and well-being. 

(b). Work. No idle or empty life. Ever busy, using powers of body 
and soul in work given Him to do. Has sanctioned, blessed, and uplifted 
all form of labor. 

(c). Poverty. Creator of wealth chose this state to shew wherein true 
wealth lies. Man not rich through gold or abundant possessions. Dan- 
gers of riches, advantages of poverty. 

(d). Isoration. Not shunning social intercourse, but seeking rather to 
combine it with seclusion, solitude and intercourse with God. 

Conclusion.—All this carries its own message. Hidden life preaches as 
powerfully by example as public life. In both our Lord ever begins “To 
do and to teach.” 

This life and world a vain show unless we live to God. Now this neces- 
sarily like God Himself, hidden, noiseless and unseen. All growth such. 
a too must we learn to “grow in wisdom, age and grace before God 
and man.” 


These words sum up all that we know from the Gospel of the 
hidden life of Christ. Thus, by far the greater part of the life 
of God on earth was spent in the drudgery, dulness, and isola- 
tion of a secluded Galilean village. It is at once a mystery and 
a lesson, that the most prominent figure in history should choose 
this form of life, as the most favorable in the long run to the 
great work He came to do. To those who deem glitter and 
glare, and noisy and feverish activity, inseparable from and essen- 
tial to useful, public life, the eighteen years covered by my text, 
to say nothing of those going before, must seem lost or wasted. 

And yet this short life, thirty years of which were spent in 
obscurity and three in active service, has changed the face of 
the world; and is still telling for good on the most active, pro- 
gressive, and restless races of the world. Its very silence and 
obscurity make it all the more divine. Is not God Himself ever 
at work, silently, invisibly, and inaudibly, in the realms of grace 
and creation? ‘The best, highest, holiest lives, and most effective 
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for good, in God’s kingdom on earth, the Church, are passed 
wholly, or in part, in the silence and seclusion of the cloister. 

Now, the hidden life at Nazareth teaches us all that it is not 
our life as man sees it, but as God sees it, that matters. Even 
in the case of those on whom the public gaze is ever focussed, it 
is the secret, impenetrable, inner life of thought, motive, and 
desire, not their lives of speech and action, that determine their 
real merit. History, therefore, is partial, onesided and incom- 
plete, till all things shall be revealed in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance, at the bar of Divine judgment. 

To impress this truth, it may be helpful briefly to think out 
aloud the thoughts suggested by my text, the two clauses of 
which will form the division of what we have to say. 

I. He went down with them and came to Nazareth, 

II. And was subject to them. 

I. Those who see only in Jesus of Nazareth an exceptionally 
gifted human being, often ask, where and how He could have 
learned the sublime maxims and stores of wisdom, deep insight 
and foresight, that shine in the gospel; and try to explain it by 
saying that He must have wandered away as a sort of poor 
scholar to some distant centre of Eastern and Western culture and 
learning; but there is not a shred of evidence in support of this 
fantastic version of the hidden life. The truth is, “He went down 
to Nazareth.” He did not need to go farther. You have heard 
yourselves, in the Gospel this morning, how, as a boy of twelve, 
fresh from His humble home there, He outwitted, charmed, and 
astonished in turn the collected wisdom of His nation, the doctors, 
lawyers, and other wise men, the very cream of Jewish thought 
and erudition, gathered together in the world-famed temple of 
Jerusalem, centre of their nationality and religion. He was Him- 
self, Incarnate Wisdom; and if “He advanced in age, and grace, 
and wisdom, before God and man,” it was only experimentally 
in human affairs, and in the gradual, outward unveiling of His 
inward grace and knowledge. And yet we cannot help asking 
why He should thus suddenly interrupt this brilliant opening of 
a public life, so promising, and so needful to mankind; and with- 
draw, in the company of His peasant relatives and friends, to 
the little country town of Nazareth,—Nazareth in Galilee, of all 
places—a byword amongst the Jews, of all that was rude, uncul- 
tured, and contemptible. “What good can come of Nazareth?” 
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was a saying of theirs. The epithet Nazarene was, and still is, 
a term ever levelled at our Lord by way of reproach. Just think 
of what His work and mission were, and the short span of life 
wherein to carry them out. In a life of three and thirty years, 
he had to free the world, lying under the yoke of error and 
vice,—recast and reconstruct a corrupt society,—found a mighty 
spiritual empire, lasting all time,—effect single handed a moral 
revolution in the beliefs and practices of mankind, such as had 
never been dreamt of before, or since. In view of all this, and 
its influence on his own age, and on those that followed, we seem 
to regret that He did not choose Rome, or Athens, or even Jeru- 
salem, or some other great centre of political, intellectual or 
religious activity as the place, where His eloquence, wisdom, and 
miraculous gifts and power might have had adequate scope and 
outlet. But no! He chose to live in an obscure village, and be 
known to history as Jesus of Nazareth. He thereby closed, as 
one would say, all avenues to worldly glory and success. 


Even there, it is true, without books, schooling, or teaching, 
He advanced before His lowly fellow villagers in age, grace and 
wisdom; but withal, His life was that of a flower on bleak un- 
trodden mountain tops, or of a beautiful rose, in the desert wild. 
What men of light or leading, ever heard or saw Him, what audi- 
ence profited by the words of Heavenly Wisdom, that fell from 
His lips? Of our Lady, who lived in deepest intimacy with Him, 
and could alone profit thereby it is said in the Gospel, “She kept 
all these things in her heart.” Had He even at Nazareth turned 
orator, or poet, written a book, or founded a school of thought, 
like Socrates or Plato; the world, we are tempted to think, would 
now be so much the richer, wiser, and better for it all. But 
“God’s ways are not our ways.” It is we who are “Foolish 
and slow of heart not to believe” that Christ should have led 
a hidden, even as He led a suffering life. Did His work thereby 
suffer? Was His life in consequence a failure? Look round 
to-day and see. His short life has redeemed, uplifted, and trans- 
formed the world; and of that short life the far greater part 
was spent in obscure and peaceful Nazareth. He wrote nothing, 
spoke little, shunned the crowd. From the inner treasures stored 
in mind and heart, He cast forth later winged words that, in 
' the form of homely sayings, and stories, have been strung to- 
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gether and woven into four short life stories, called the four 
Gospels. 

Extracts from them, Sunday after, Sunday, have been falling 
on men’s ears, for well nigh two thousand years; and are yet 
“ever ancient and ever new.” Can that be said of the polished 
writings of the most gifted scholars, sages and poets? 

Again, He was to found a Kingdom, and “reign in the house 
of David, his father,” in a new and reinstated Israel. He was 
thus Conqueror, Messias, King. And now I ask, where is the 
Ruler or King to-day, whose throne is more firmly set than that 
of Jesus of Nazareth? The worldlings of His day, and of our 
day, hold that there is only one way of pushing forward to rank 
and power, and that is by material force, wealth, influence, pomp, 
show. All this was easy to Christ. He could at a word have 
massed armies and collected fleets, and shown Himself on the 
world’s stage as an Alexander, a Caesar or a Napoleon. But no! 
His Kingdom, though not of this world, was to be stronger, more 
peaceful, more durable than theirs. He chose to weave His plans, 
build His empire, found His dynasty, in the quiet retirement of 
Nazareth. Nor did He choose to reign, even there. “He went 
down to Nazareth,” and the Gospel adds, “was subject to them.” 

II. Now this leads us to another line of thought. How did our 
Lord spend His time there? We cannot altogether draw aside the 
veil that hides the secrets of His hidden life; but we know He 
lived in obedience to His earthly parents, who were poor and de- 
pendent for bread on their daily work. And these two facts tell 
us that our Lord’s life at Nazareth was one of subjection, work, 
poverty and isolation. Though hidden, it was withal busy and 
active. In view of our Lord’s power and mission it was a life that, 
like cloistered life in the Church to-day, might, and probably did, 
serve as a butt to idlers and the worldly wise. It served the great 
purpose, however, for which He became man, and is an object lesson 
to us of the true aim and worth of living. 

(a) It was not a life of independence, though our Lady and St. 
Joseph must have realized, dimly at least, our Lord’s rank and 
nature, and were therefore ready to obey, rather than be obeyed. 
Yet the words of the Gospel are plain: “He was subject, 1. e., 
obedient to them.” He who gave the commandment to love, honor 
and obey one’s parents, taught at Nazareth children and subjects 
of all ranks and classes in life, now it is to be carried out. 
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Subjection to the Creator, a word taking in the whole circle of 
duty, is the essential mark of a creature. Here, in the hidden life 
at Nazareth, we have Eternal Wisdom, bending low to carry out 
all the petty rules, customs and arrangements of humble home life. 
He would thus be our great exemplar not only in great things, but 
small. Perfection is not rough hewn, it lies in details. 

A craving for independence, an insane desire for unlimited free- 
dom, is one source of the discontent of the day. If we could only 
remember that in no walk of life, be one ruler or ruled, is inde- 
pendence possible. Duty itself, incumbent surely on all, is bit, 
bridle and reins in one. The home at Nazareth was, and is, the 
best school of duty. There is a great sermon, nay, a great book of 
duty, in the words “He was subject to them.” 

(b) Again, Christ’s hidden life was neither empty, nor idle. It 
was active and hard-working. Indeed, work, movement towards 
an end and purpose is the law of life. The very atoms in the 
earth’s deepest rocks are never still. All God’s creatures have 
their task or work to do. Our Lord practised, and thereby blessed 
and ennobled, work in all its form. A ruined church to-day marks 
the spot on which stood the workshop of Joseph, the Carpenter, 
wherein the Son of God, in human form, plied the hammer, and 
the saw, and the plane. He thus imparted dignity and value to 
labor, made it, so to say, a form of divine worship, and pointed out 
how we can best and easiest carry out the precept to “pray at all 
times.” 

Thus did He, at Nazareth, earn His bread by the sweat of His 
brow and indicate the path of work as a safe and sure road to 
eternal life. 

(c) Hard daily toil, owing to Christian influence, brings to-day 
a fair, if not an adequate, reward. But howsoever ill-paid, work 
secures now-a-days a much juster and higher wage than in our 
Lord’s day. It meant then a bare livelihood and nothing more. 
Our Lord thus chose poverty as an accompaniment, if not a sequence 
of labor. Luxuries were banned, the barest necessities of living 
were secured. The holy house as seen to-day was mainly a cave in 
the rocks, at Nazareth, clearly indicating life-long penury and dis- 
comfort. This free, and, on His part, uncalled for choice of a poor 
workman’s life emphasizes what He afterwards taught, as to the 
danger of wealth, especially unearned wealth, and the advantage 
of poverty in securing life’s main end and purpose. The worst 
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peril to a man or a people is making gold, the common measure and 
standard of worth and value. The world is only bad and dan: 
gerous to the soul because mammon is its god. Our Lord would 
fain impress us with the old scriptural truth, that a man’s, or even 
a nation’s wealth and worth, does not consist in the abundance of 
one’s possessions. The most that can be said for wealth, is, that 
by detachment and good use it may, like all other gifts of God, 
serve a high and holy purpose; but, as in most cases, this is ex- 
tremely difficult—poverty is one of the three great counsels of 
perfection. The salvation of the rich can only be secured by an 
extraordinary grace. The reason is, that detachment from wealth, 
and its consequent danger, is extremely difficult. And yet the 
simple life, i. e., the poor life is, in the long run, healthiest, happiest 
and safest,—as we see in those schools of holiness, the religious 
houses, where life based on obedience, work and poverty most nearly 
resembles the hidden life of Nazareth. 

(d) This portion of Christ’s life, moreover, meant isolation. 
Save His blessed Mother and St. Joseph, there was at Nazareth an 
entire lack of congenial society, a total absence of all sphere for 
the display of His divinely inspired gifts and graces. Not that 
our Lord was an hermit, or one who shunned social intercourse, for, 
in after life, He freely mingled amongst all classes and even shared 
their innocent pleasures and amusements. No, He chose a life 
of solitude and retirement, as He did of work and poverty, in our 
interest, and to show us the surest way to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But we must not forget that the soul of voluntary isolation is its 
motive. We are born social, and in society only can we grow and 
expand, but the best of all companions is God. He must ever be 
our one unchangeable, indispensable friend. St. Bernard used to 
say, “Never less alone than when alone.” Now, the noise and 
chatter, and glare and glitter of public life often stifle intercourse 
wic God. In prayer, solitude and isolation we seek and find the 
best and highest society, that of God and His heavenly Court. 
Hence, our Lord in all the rush of His active public work sought 
the seclusion of the desert and the mountain top, to be alone with 
God. “Come into the desert to rest awhile,” was His invitation to 
His overworked ministers, in the very rush of their work for God. 

Conclusion. My remarks to-day on the hidden life of our great 
Master carry their own message. The mind of men is usually 
rivetted on His public life, when, as it is said, “He began to do and 
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to teach.” But the same may be said of Nazareth as of Capharnaum. 
His life in both was a living sermon. It is in all cases example 
that renders words potent. His hidden life was His home life. 
Thus, all have to copy Christ at Nazareth. The home is the seed 
bed and hot-house for public virtues. Even those who have no 
home must create and live an inner, hidden home, within themselves. 
They, too, must go down to Nazareth and learn there to be subject 
to their Heavenly Father. Life with God,—life as God sees and 
knows us, is, as I said, necessarily a hidden life. It is the only 
true, real and lasting life. All else is vain show, a passing vision, 
and a dream of the night. Dutiful home-life modelled, as far as 
may be, on the hidden life of Christ, is the best preparation and 
best security for our lasting home above. No matter what station 
we occupy, we are called, like Christ, to live in subjection to 
authority; and with that must go work, and simplicity, if not 
poverty. Together with these we must join detachment from the 
world, and Mammon its ruler, as also that inward solitude of heart, 
a necessary condition for converse with God. Thus living hidden 
lives, we shall meanwhile, if we take to heart the lessons of the 
Gospel, “grow in age and wisdom and grace with God and men.” 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN—OUR ADVOCATE 
BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord’s usual associations—poverty, want, pain, etc.—to-day 
at a wedding—why? to sanctify innocent pleasures—to encourage social 
joys, on suitable occasions. Story of the changing of water into wine, 
full of interest. Our Lady’s solicitude—the power of her prayers. The 
expression “WOMAN,” im English and in Greek—no offense implied by 
J. C.—This is proved by arguments from Liddell, and Scott, and Dr. West- 
cott, and Archbishop Whately, and other NON-CATHOLIC authorities—also 
from the context. Immense advantage of possessing B. V. M. as our 
advocate—J. C. loves to receive our prayers through her, just as He loved 
to be importuned, in the Old Dispensation, by Moses, Abraham, and 
others. Her exceptional power with her Divine Son.—Protestants are 
satisfied to offer their own prayers, Catholics are more fully sensible of 
their personal unworthiness, and more humble, and therefore prefer to 
offer their prayers, through the hands of the Ever Blessed Virgin—the 
practice of offering ALL our prayers, sacrifices and trials through Our 
Lady, highly commendable. 
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Dearly beloved Brethren: We are generally accustomed to 
associate our Divine Lord with poverty, pain and hardship, but in 
to-day’s Gospel He is represented as taking part in a joyous mar- 
riage festival. The inspired writer informs us that “there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, and that the mother of Jesus was 
there, and Jesus also together with His disciples” (St. John, 
chap. ii.). 


This, my dear brethren, was to teach us that such convivial gath- 


erings are not, in themselves, either wrong or blameworthy, and 
that we may lawfully and laudably take part in them when the 
occasion offers. There are some persons of such a puritanical cast 
of mind that they would condemn all innocent mirth and would 
look askance at any one who indulges, even occasionally, in the 
simple pleasures and recreations of human life. Such as these not 
only expect too much of human nature, but they contradict the 
clearest teaching and example of Jesus Christ Himself. Yea, His 
very presence at the banquet spread out before the wedding guests, 
is a proof, if proof were wanted, that He desires us to enjoy our- 
selves on fitting occasions, and to help each other to throw off dull 
care, and to forget, at least, for a time, the trials and the vexatious 
troubles of life. It is but right that work should be sometimes 
interrupted by play, and that the bent bow should sometimes be 
relaxed. 

Not only did our Divine Master enter into the simple joys and 
festive pleasures of the merry party; not only did He share in the 
feast, and partake of the delicacies placed before Him, but, when 
the wine failed, He exercised His Divine power in order to supply 
the want. 

The story of this miracle is full of interest, and is most deserving 
of our particular attention. You will observe that the guests had 
finished all the wine that had been provided for them, and the host 
was consequently placed in a somewhat awkward position. Our 
Blessed Lady, always so considerate and so sensitive to our least 
wants, must evidently have noticed His embarrassment. Her com- 
passionate heart was touched with pity, both on account of the dis- 
appointment of the bride and the bridegroom, and their friends, 
and yet more on account of the very natural annoyance given to 
the provider of the feast. 

She knew her Divine Son was all powerful, and that He could 
easily replenish the empty flagons, if He were so minded. She 
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knew also the boundless compassion of His sacred Heart. And 
she was also fully aware that, as His Mother, she had a right to 
seek His aid, and to claim His intervention. He had never refused 
her anything, and would certainly not refuse her now. Indeed, 
so confident was she of His love and affection, that she did not 
deem it necessary to formulate any special request. It was enough 
merely to state the circumstances. So she approached Him and 
said to Him: “They have no wine.” The meaning of her words 
was clear. And Jesus Christ at once understood that she wished 
Him to come to the rescue. 

What was our Lord’s reply? He said: “Woman! What is it 
to Me and to Thee? My hour is not yet come.” 

This expression “Woman” sounds somewhat strange to us, and, 
indeed, Protestants, at least those of them who know little or noth- 
ing of the language that our Lord spoke, or of the Greek into 
which our Lord’s words were first translated by the disciple St. 
John, are only too ready to make use of it as an argument against 
the Catholic Church, which treats Our Lady with such immense 
honor and with such profound reverence. These Protestants insist 
that on this occasion our Lady was rebuked by our Lord, and that 
He purposely treated her with scant civility. But, here they make a 
gigantic mistake. The fact is they take the English words, and argue 
just as though our Lord were using our own tongue, It is quite 
true that we English and Americans would not employ this word, 
when addressing a person in authority, or a person of high rank, 
because it is not according to the English idiom and practise. But, 
we must remember that our Lord spoke, not English, but Aramaic. 
St. John himself, who has recorded these words, gives them to us, 
not in English, but in Greek. Now, whatever of disrespect and of 
rebuke the word “woman” may bear amongst ourselves is not the 
question. If we wish to ascertain the sense in which our Lord 
used this apparently offensive word, we must find out its value and 
force in the language in which St. John wrote, since he wrote under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. If this word bears no sinister 
meaning whatsoever in Greek, then the whole argument of our 
accusers falls to the ground. To draw conclusions from English 
customs and English usages, when we are discussing quite another 
language and quite another people, is to violate every principle of 
logic and of common sense. 

Now, every Greek scholar knows perfectly well that in the Greek, 
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of which the English Bible is but the translation, the word carries 
no hint either of reproach or of disrespect. Quite the contrary, 
it is a word that is used on occasions when every courtesy and 
deference is intended. The Greek word is “gunai” (yv)— yvval) 
We translate it “woman”; true, but “gunai” carries with it no dis- 
agreeable or unworthy associations, as its English equivalent is apt 
to do. It casts no slur. It conveys no insult. We have the best 
authority for the statement we are here putting forward. Setting 
aside all Catholic authorities, who may be thought to be prejudiced, 
let us turn to the reliable and very well known Greek dictionary, 
by the two Protestant scholars Liddell and Scott, and we shall 
find, on such unimpeachable authority, that “gunai” means “lady,” 
and further that it is not a term of reproach, but “a term of 
respect.” Or, if you prefer it, we will appeal to the distinguished 
Protestant scholar, Dr. Westcott. He writes: “In the word 
‘woman,’ as employed in the Greek, there is not the slightest 
tinge of reproof or of severity. The address is that of courteous 
respect, even of tenderness.” 

Thus, it is clear, that these words of our Divine Master cannot 
be pointed to as, in any way, reflecting a want either of love or of 
consideration. It is exceedingly necessary to say so much, as in 
Protestant countries the text is continually being cited against us, 
for controversial purposes, and every Catholic should be armed 
with a reply. 

It may be well to add, further, that the very context itself enforces 
and gives countenance to this fact. For, observe, though the 
Blessed Virgin Mary had not pressed her Divine Son to work 
a miracle, nor even so much as actually begged Him to do so, 
but had contented herself with merely pointing out the fact that 
the wine had run short, He immediately exercised His omnipotence 
to do her will. What does this indicate? What inference do we 
naturally draw from it? Well, surely, that the least wish of Mary 
has such influence with Jesus, her beloved Son, that He treats it 
as if it were a command. Is further proof needed? Then, watch 
the Blessed Virgin. She, at least, has no doubt. With the instinct 
of a mother, and the penetration that comes of exalted virtue, she 
knows full well how to interpret the words of Jesus, and sees in 
them no sort of rebuke. For, what does she do? She calls the 
waiters and says to them: ‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do 
ye.” Now study carefully the conduct of Christ. Observe He 
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commands the waiters to fill the great jars with water, and then 
He changes it into wine. In a word, He does, at once, exactly 
what she asked of Him, and does it for her sake, even though “His 
hour had not yet come.” That is to say, He deliberately and wiil- 
ingly anticipated the hour in which He had intended to begin mani- 
festing His Divinity and omnipotence, and that on her account and 
by reason of her intervention. 

From these considerations it is easy to see that, so far from 
proving, as so many Protestants would persuade us, that Jesus 
wishes no honor to be paid to Mary, it contains the strongest proof, 
both of the sympathy which Mary feels for her lowly children, and 
her readiness in appealing to Christ on their behalf, no less than 
of the promptness and gladness with which He is wont to assent 
to the slightest wish of His immaculate Mother. If this is not 
proof enough to satisfy the most scrupulous Protestant, perhaps he 
may be convinced by the yet more explicit words of the well-known 
Richard Whately, the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. In a pub- 
lished sermon which I came across the other day, and to which 
anyone can gain easy access, this Anglican divine writes of Our 
Blessed Lady, on the memorable occasion of the marriage feast, 
as follows: “She applied to Him, when the wine was deficient. His 
answer has not that roughness, indeed, which our English trans- 
lation gives it, from the use of the term ‘woman.’ The word” [he 
goes on to explain], “in the original, is one which denoted no dis- 
respect, being found in the classical Greek writers applied even 
to a queen.”* Thus we see that even a Protestant Archbishop, 
because he is a scholar and a learned man, openly admits that the 
word, so far from denoting dishonor, is commonly applied to the 
highest ladies of the land, even to queens, and this, too, by the 
best classical writers. How very natural, then, and how fitting 
for our Divine Redeemer to apply it to Mary, the glorious Queen 
of Heaven and of Earth. And how ridiculous those rabid Protest- 
ants make themselves, who strive to make capital out of the sim- 
plicity of their dupes, or who are led away by their own folly 
and bitter hatred. 

It is an immense privilege to possess such an advocate as Our 
Blessed Lady. For, of ourselves we who are sinners and have 
often offended Almighty God, are not worthy of being listened to 
and heard. Though God, and God alone is the Lord of all, and 


* Note:—“Sermons on various subjects.” Ser. ix, p. 226. 
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though “every good and every perfect gift is from above, coming 
down from the Father of Lights, with whom there is no change 
nor shadow of alteration,” yet it is His principle to bestow His 
favors on those only who ask for them, in the proper dispositions. 
And, if we are conscious that our dispositions are very much want- 
ing in many respects, and that we are far from possessing the faith 
and humility and love that ought to characterize a suppliant, then 
we can and shall naturally turn to Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and 
ask her to intercede for us and with us. St. Paul tells us, in to-day’s 
Epistle, that there is no salvation in any other name, save in the 
name of Jesus. “For there is no other name under Heaven given 
' to man whereby we are to be saved.” But, Jesus, who is the ex- 
haustless fountain and only personal source of every grace and 
blessing, loves to bestow His choicest gifts through the advocacy 
of others. Again and again, as we.find from the history of God’s 
people, He will harden His heart and close His ears to the prayers 
of His rebellious children, while at the same time He will allow 
Himself to be influenced and overcome by the importunity of His 
faithful servants and beloved disciples. 

Thus, to take a few examples from the inspired text. We find 
the great servant of God, Moses, interceding for his people, and 
actually staying the Hand of God’s anger by his powerful interces- 
sion. The Israelites had fallen away into idolatry and had turned 
their backs upon God, so that at last His anger was aroused against 
them. And He solemnly declared that He would destroy them 
and obliterate their name from the Book of Life. But, my dear 
brethren, did He actually put His threat into execution? Do we 
read of the wholesale destruction of this rebellious people? No. 
God was moved to pity, and forgave them. But why? What was 
the cause of this changed attitude? What marvellous power was 
it that held back the all-powerful arms of the Almighty, ready to 
strike? It was no other than the agonizing cry of God’s holy servant 
Moses. The Scripture informs us that, “Moses besought the Lord,” 
and cried out to Him in the anguish of his soul, “Let Thy anger 
cease and be appeased,” and God granted his petition. 

What a marvellous picture we have here set before us! On 
the one hand, we contemplate a stiff-necked people, in open rebellion 
against God, abandoning themselves up to every species of licen- 
tiousness. On the other hand, we behold a justly indignant God 
about to destroy them from the face of the earth, and thereby to 
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vindicate His Justice upon them. But one thing stands between 
them and destruction. But one thing can ward off their awful pun- 
ishment and secure for them pardon and mercy. And what is that? 
Look, my dear brethren, and see. Contemplate the venerable form 
of the saintly patriarch Moses. His arms are stretched out in an 
attitude of supplication. His eyes, bedimmed with tears, are raised 
to heaven, his long white beard is streaming in the wind, and there 
is a look of the most intense anguish stamped upon his face as he 
beseeches God, in burning accents, to have mercy and to spare. 
And, then, from the hight of His throne above, God looks down 
upon His chosen servant and faithful follower, and calls to mind 
his virtue and his holiness, his zeal and loyalty. We note that He 
is more touched by the sanctity and devotion of this one noble and 
upright man than He is angered by the folly and crimes of a whole 
people. For the sake of Moses, He relents and extends the hand 
of forgiveness even to those who are most unworthy. At the prayer 
of this glorious servant of God, the Scripture informs us, “The 
Lord was appeased from doing the evil which He had spoken against 
His people” (Exod. xxxii.). If such be the efficacy of the inter- 
cession of the saints, whom we love to invoke, what must be the 
efficacy of the intercession of the chief and foremost of all the 
saints, the undefiled Queen of Heaven and the Mother of our Lord! 
Surely, it stands to reason that her intercession must far surpass in 
efficacy that of all others. 

In turning over the pages of the Old Testament, we come across 
another beautiful example, namely, that of Abraham, inierceding 
for the city of Sodom. God was so provoked by the abominable 
crimes and the frightful obscene excesses into which the inhabitants 
of Sodom had fallen, that He declared to Abraham that He would 
destroy it, together with all its inhabitants, by fire from heaven. 
Then Abraham, wrung with grief at the thought of the appalling 
fate that awaited his faithless people, determined to try if he could 
not obtain from God a more favorable sentence. He rose up, with 
his heart heavy with shame and sorrow, and began to plead with 
the Almighty for the salvation of the city. One might have imagined 
that one man’s virtue, arraigned against the sins and crimes of a 
whole city, would have a very poor chance of prevailing. But, in 
God’s eyes, a saint outweighs a whole world of sinners. Hence 
the prayer of Abraham reached the very heart of God. “Abraham 
stood before the Lord, and drawing nigh he said : Wilt Thou destroy 
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the just with the wicked? If there be fifty just men in the city, 
shall they perish withal? And wilt Thou not spare that place for 
the sake of the fifty just, if they be therein? Far be it from Thee 
to do this thing,” etc., etc. And the Lord said to him, “If I find in 
Sodom fifty just within the city, I will spare the whole for their 
sake.” Abraham answered: “Seeing I have once begun, I will 
speak to my Lord whereas I am dust and ashes. What if there 
be less than fifty just persons? Wilt Thou for five and forty destroy 
the whole city?” And He said, “I will not destroy it, if I find five 
and forty.” And so the anxious and zealous Patriarch continued 
to plead and beseech, till he prevailed upon God to promise to spare 
the city even if but ten were to be found within its walls, who had 
kept themselves from sin and evil. And the Almighty said, “I will 
not destroy it, for the sake of ten” (Genesis xviii, 23-33). 

It is so natural for sinful man to ask others to pray for him 
and to call to his aid the help of the favorites and chosen servants 
of God, that in addition to the above we find innumerable other 
instances scattered throughout the pages of the Holy Scriptures. 
In short, it is abundantly clear that God is far more willing to listen 
to the prayer of His Saints, and to grant their petitions, than He is 
to listen to those who have deeply offended Him and treated Him 
with neglect and disrespect. His habitual attitude also proves, 
beyond all doubt, that His wish is that we should address ourselves 
to His saints, and that we should make use of their voices, when we 
desire any particular favor from him. “The prayer of the just man 
availeth much,” says the Apostle. And therefore it is that we are 
exhorted so often to “pray for one another.” Now if the advan- 
tages of another’s prayers offered for us are very great, these 
advantages will increase with the greater sanctity of the advocate, 
and become altogether exceptional in the case of her who is ac- 
knowledged to be the saint of saints and the holiest of all creatures. 

She occupies, after her Divine Son, the highest place in Heaven. 
She sits at His right hand, as being more closely related to Him 
than any other. And Jesus treats her now with the same love and 
consideration as He did while upon earth. There is no one who 
can speak with Him with the same familiarity, with the same con- 
fidence, and with the same certainty of being favorably heard. 
Indeed, when Mary asks, Jesus seems always to do even more than 
merely grant her prayer. He gives more than she asks, or He gives 
it in a richer measure, as though He were anxious to treat her, not 
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as an ordinary suppliant, but as a loving son would treat a queenly 
mother. Thus, in the instance brought before us in to-day’s Gospel, 
all that she asked for was just sufficient wine to satisfy the wedding 
guests. But our Lord changed into wine the contents of six great 
stone water-pots, which we are expressly told were “filled up to the 
brim” and contained two or three measures a piece. Moreover, the 
wine into which He changed the water was of much superior quality. 
This was so evident, that the chief steward was quite dumbfounded 
and could not account for it. In fact, St. John tells us that, “When 
the chief steward had actually tasted the water-made wine, and 
had noted the difference, he called the bridegroom and said to him, 
in surprise: “Every man at first setteth forth good wine, and then, 
when men have well drunk (and are, consequently, less discriminat- 
ing), that which is worse. But thou hast kept the best wine until 
now” (St. John, chap. ii.). 

He had not witnessed the miracle, for, speaking of the wine, the 
inspired writer is at pains to tell us that “he knew not whence it 
was.” Had he seen what had taken place, he would have realized 
that when Jesus complied with His mother’s request, He not only 
provided a fresh supply of wine, but wine of a far better quality. 

So we shall always find it throughout life. Mary, our tender and 
loving Mother, is not only always ready to come to our aid, in all 
our difficulties and dangers, but when she takes our case in hand 
she obtains for us far more than we ask, and in a measure altogether 
surpassing our highest expectations. 

Outside the Catholic Church men despise and disdain the inter- 
cession of the Saints. They are proud enough to imagine that they 
will be listened to quite as readily as the highest of the blessed in 
Heaven. And they declare that they stand in no need of any 
“mediator,” and are quite able to present their own petitions with- 
out being indebted to any one else. They are completely satisfied 
with themselves and would not stoop to ask assistance of saint or of 
angel. 

The Catholic attitude is a much humbler one. He has no confi- 
dence in himself. He is far too conscious of his own weakness 
and past sins and offenses to feel that he is worthy of receiving a 
favorable answer to his prayers. And he most willingly avails him- 
self of the help of others. There is nothing of the Pharisee about 
him. He rather takes the publican for his model, and stands “afar 
off,” and in an attitude of profound humility acknowledging his 
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unworthiness, beseeches the saints and angels, and above all the 
Immaculate Virgin, to come to his assistance and to procure for him 
what he is incapable of obtaining for himself. 

God listens to the humble and closes His ears to the proud. And 
there can be no doubt but the man who stoops to ask others to help 
him possesses a greater degree of humility than one who proudly 
disdains the cooperation of any one, however favored in the Court 
of the Great King. Among many Catholics, indeed, the admirable 
custom prevails of offering every prayer and every suffering and 
trial, and all else to God, through the hands of Mary. Instead of 
presenting to God directly their actions, words, and thoughts, and 
penances, and the rest, they place them lovingly in the hands of 
God’s Blessed Mother, and request her to deign to offer them to 
her Divine Son on their behalf. They do so, not because they 
think they cannot make the offering themselves, but simply because, 
in their humility, they know perfectly well that if it is made through 
Mary, God will receive it more willingly and hearken more readily 
to the prayers that accompany it. Let us, then, dear brethren, fre- 
quently have recourse to her, in all our needs. If we do so, we 
shall soon experience the power of her intercession. When we are 
in difficulties, or in want, or under some grievous trial, she will 
obtain succor for us. And, as at the wedding feast He changed 
the water into wine, at her request, so will He, when she asks, 
change the tasteless water of our careless and listless lives into 
the rich and luscious wine of true sanctity and perfection. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE SOWER AND THE SEED 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“The Sower went forth to sow his seed. ... The Seed is the Word of 
God.”—St. Luke viii, 5-11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. Necessity of this Seed for the life of the Soul. 
This Seed is the “Word of God.” The “Word of God” took flesh to teach 
men; the Father from Heaven commands us to listen. Let us listen, then, 
with reverence. 

I. Its mission is to teach mankind. (a) Consider His own zeal in this 
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work. (b) The Cooperators He gathered about Him. (c) The wider 
teaching by means of the Holy Spirit. 

II, How is it, then, that such sowing as this bears so little fruit? Our 
Lord explains this (a) “They by the wayside.” (b) “They upon the 
rock.” (c) “They who have heard” and gone their way. 

Conclusion—Good and perfect hearts are necessary for the Seed, e. g., 
the hearts of the Pharisees was unfruitful soil, but of the Apostles and of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary most fruitful. From these examples, let us fear 
to become hard of heart and of a worldly spirit, and strive ever to be 
humble and docile, that the Divine Seed may bear fruit a hundredfold. 


The Catechism of the Council of Trent* points out the necessity 
of this seed, for from it springs up the food upon which the soul 
depends for its life. The soul needs food as does the body, and 
therefore the Divine Wisdom cries out to us: “Come, eat my bread 
and drink the wine which I have mingled for you” (Prov. ix, 5). 
If men despise this invitation, God inflicts upon their souls the 
punishment of famine: “I will send forth a famine into the land, 
not a famine of bread, or a thirst of water, but of hearing the word 
of the Lord” (Amos. vii, 14). Deprived of this due sustenance, the 
supernatural life grows enfeebled and declines to death. Persuaded, 
then, of the vital necessity of this seed, let us consider carefully 
the words of this Gospel: “The seed is the Word of God.” What 
is the full significance of this “Word of God” which the Divine 
Sower plants in human hearts? 

The “Word of God” in its primary meaning is the Father’s ex- 
pression of Himself, the Divine Word, the second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The “Word of God” took human flesh, and lived 
amongst men to teach them the truths held in the Bosom of the 
Father. When He was officially presented to the world, the Holy 
Spirit descended upon Him, and a Voice proclaimed from heaven: 
“This is my Beloved Son, hear ye Him.” We must, therefore, listen 
with all reverence; for, to whom shall we attend if not to Him 
who has the words of eternal life? 

I. Christ’s mission was to teach men to reveal to them truths 
essential for their well-being which else they could not have known. 

(a) Consider first how He devoted Himself with the utmost zeal 
to this work. In the opening verse of this 8th chapter of St. Luke, 
from which the Gospel of to-day is taken, we read that: “He 
travelled through the cities and towns, preaching and evangelizing 
the Kingdom of God; and the twelve with Him.” The parable of 
the Sower and the Seed follows immediately upon these words, and 





* Catechism of C. of Trent, Donovan’s transl. p. 473. 
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so is evidently an explanation of His mission to mankind. As a 
sower goes through the fields scattering the seed, so did Jesus go 
through the towns and villages of Galilee and Judea. By day He 
labored, by night He prayed. No home had He, nor pillow whereon 
to rest His weary Head. By word, by example, by suffering, by 
prayer, by the immolation of Himself did He labor to instruct men. 

(b) Furthermore, He kept twelve picked men near Him that 
they might learn His doctrine and His methods, and thus be fitted 
to sow the Gospel over the whole world in the time to come. Other 
helpers had He, for St. Luke tells us in the roth chapter of his 
Gospel: “He appointed also another seventy-two: and He sent 
them two and two before His face into every city and place whither 
He himself was to come.” So we see that His burning zeal led 
him both to work Himself, and to organize a body of zealous fol- 
lowers to cooperate. He pointed out to them how great was the 
harvest, and urged them to pray to the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers sufficient to gather it in. 

(c) But He knew that a wider and more abiding teaching was 
necessary than was possible to Himself. He had deliberately chosen 
to surround His life by the ordinary human limitations. His words 
could not, therefore, reach all men, nor could the magnetism of 
His personality be felt beyond those in contact with Him. There- 
fore He told His followers: “It is expedient to you that I go: for 
if I go not the Paraclete will not come to you . . . and when He 
is come, He will convince the world of sin, and of justice, and of 
judgment” (John xvi, 7). And again: “I will ask the Father and 
He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you 
for ever” (John xiv, 16,17). Jesus, therefore, in His zeal for His 
mission, left the world and sent His Spirit to continue His work in 
a wider field and in a more intimate way. The voice of Jesus teaches 
now to the ends of the world, and every heart feels the presence of 
the Comforter. After Jesus had ascended to heaven, He came 
again to His fellow-workers, but in a new way. His Spirit pos- 
sessed their minds, inflamed their zeal and strengthened their 
courage. They understood now the work He had called them to; 
and the Spirit has remained with the teachers of the world and 
will remain till the end of time. Then the Holy Spirit inspired the 
Evangelists to write down the life story and the teachings of Christ, 
and stirred the Apostles to send their doctrinal letters for the 
edification of the Church. He has guided the Church in her develop- 
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ment of the mysteries of the Incarnation, keeping her from error. 
He has spoken intimately to the souls of men, instructing them in 
mystical wisdom and forming them to Christian virtue; and till the 
end of time this Divine Sower will sow the seed of Christ in the 
hearts of men. 

My brethren, there is not a field in your possession but has felt 
the pressure of the feet of the heavenly husbandman. Backward 
and forward has He gone sowing the good seed in mind, heart and 
body. With infinite patience and divine charity does He await 
the harvest. 

II. How is it, then, the harvest is so much delayed and of such 
poor promise? Our Lord’s own words explain the failure of such 
good seed. 

(a) “And, as He sowed, some fell by the wayside, and it was 
trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it.” Jesus explains 
His meaning: “They by the wayside are they that hear; then the 
devil cometh, and taketh the Word out of their hearts, lest, believ- 
ing, they should be saved.” 

The only truths that live and bear fruit are those that go into 
the heart and stay there. Faith is a virtue in the will and not 
merely a conviction of the mind. The mind does become convinced, 
but only after the grace of Faith has been received as a gift from 
God. The mind tells us that it is reasonable to learn from the 
Divine Teacher, but the truths of Faith, being outside the range of 
the human mind, have to be received humbly by an act of the will. 
By humility and prayer is Faith kept alive and active. The Devil 
tempts men to self-reliance, persuades them it is degrading to accept 
anything as certain unless their minds can give satisfactory proof, 
and thus tries to turn their hearts from Faith. If he can succeed in 
destroying their spirit of faith, the faith itself, being now in un- 
fruitful soil, will not have a chance to take root. The “birds of 
the air” will quickly devour it; the words of unbelievers, the con- 
temptuous attitude of men indifferent to religion of any kind, the 
specious arguments of rationalistic literature will rob him of the 
gift of God. The only soil for Faith is that of the humble, devout 
heart which depends upon the “Word of God” for its instruction. 

(b) “And some fell upon a rock, and as soon as it was sprung 
up, it withered away, because it had no moisture.” 

Our Lord again explains: “Now, they upon the rock are they 
who, when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these have 
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no roots; who believe for a while, and in the time of temptation 
fall away.” It is an historical fact that the peoples of highly-civil- 
ized and rich nations become affected by many forms of nervous 
disorders. They become neurotic, at times of excitement hysterical, 
and are greatly ruled by their emotions. As long as an emotion 
lasts, it dominates all other feelings and thoughts. [or the time- 
being it stands for the True and the Desirable. When its force is 
spent, another emotion gains the supremacy. There is no emotion 
so strong as that awakened by religion, but religion to be true must 
be more than an emotion. It is a service of God and not a service 
of one’s feelings. It is an unchangeable attitude and relation of 
the creature to its Creator, of a son to his father, of a man to his 
judge. It must, therefore, endure under all circumstances. It 
must stand as firm as the rock against the buffetings of temptation, 
it must be as the firm sands under the ebb and flow of the emo- 
tions. There is a danger in these days and in these countries, that 
men seek religion or practise it merely at the time of some emotional 
excitement, and relapse into their former indifference when the 
causes of that emotion have ceased to be. The hearts of such men 
are as the rock; they are turned to stone by the drippings of 
selfishness. 

What chance has the “Word of God” to take root and grow in 
such hearts? 

We must, my brother, look upon God as the Supreme Ruler of 
our lives and we must obey Him, as Jesus did, “even unto death.” 
The reward is promised, not to those who turn to Him in the day 
of spiritual excitement, but to those who “persevere unto the end,” 
whatever be the trials, temptations and weariness which attend 
upon such steady self-submission. 

(c) “Some fell among thorns, and the thorns growing up with 
it choked it.’ “These are they,” our Lord interprets, “who have 
heard, and, going their way, are choked with the cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and yield no fruit.” 

During the years of hearing—the young years during which a 
child receives loving instruction at its mother’s knee, and iater, the 
years of education, when the influence of pious teachers and of 
retired surroundings is strong—the soul seems to turn naturally 
to God, and to rejoice in Him. The seed that is then sown springs 
up quickly and gives promise of a rich harvest, for the heart into 
which it falls is humble and free. But when these years are over, 
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and the Christian has to go his way unaided, then cares override 
and pleasures grow up and threaten to choke the good corn. Per- 
haps the soul is preoccupied with the cares of business, and most 
young people have to fight hard to get a firm position in life; or 
it is allured by the attraction of its concupiscence; or, if it has 
money at its command, by the lure of all the pleasures that riches 
can obtain. For every one there is the danger that at the very 
beginning of life the lessons of the young years may be forgotten, 
or put aside as unreal or as of little importance in comparison with 
the realities which demand daily attention. And so “religion” by 
degrees ceases to influence daily life and comes too often to mean 
a visit to church once each week, and perhaps a formal and un- 
meaning prayer for a few minutes in the morning and evening. 
This is a danger to every one at some time of life, and unless these 
cares and pleasures are kept down, they will be the only crop to 
flourish in the soul. 


Conclusion. “But that on the good ground are they who in a 
good and perfect heart, hearing the word, keep it; and bring forth 
fruit in patience.” 


A “good” heart is one that is humble and docile, which though 
not yet purified from all its evil inclinations is yet honest in its 
sorrow for acts of frailty, and is willing to receive the instructions 
of the Holy Spirit. 


A “perfect” heart is one that is cleansed from the desire of sin, 
and finds its joy in the consolations of grace, in the delights of 
prayer, and in conformity to the Will of God. 


Though the Sower is God Himself, and though He has taken 
every means that His Divine Wisdom could suggest for the success 
of His work, yet the seed cannot live and flourish except in such 
good and perfect soil. No fruit resulted from the ministry of 
Jesus to the proud Pharisees, or worldly publicans. They remained 
in their sin, as if God had never visited them. 


Jesus, therefore, rejected them, and chose as leaders of His 
people in their place poor fishermen from the lake side. They were 
not learned and experienced men as were those they displaced, but 
their hearts were humble and docile, and the “Word” could take 
root deeply and bear much fruit. They were faulty, but they were 
not hard or shallow. The trials, labors and sufferings of the 
Apostolic life ploughed, harrowed and weeded their hearts. Hard- 
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ness was broken up, and the thorns and weeds of earthly desires 
were plucked up so that the crops of God could grow. 

Their docility and humility are an example of the “good” ground 
that it is our duty to prepare for the Divine Sower. There has 
been but one “perfect” soul outside of Christ, in the strict 
meaning of the word, viz., the Blessed Virgin Mary. She is 
an ideal for us to gaze up to and admire, and also an 
example we shoul imitate. But is this possible? For, hav- 
ing no original sin, there were no rocks or thorns in her soul. 
No enemy had entered this “enclosed garden” of God. We 
read in Genesis, “The Lord God said-to the serpent, I will put 
enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed.’ ” 
Amongst sinful men, she stands as a “lily amongst the thorns,” the 
“earth that budded forth the Saviour.” All this is true, but though 
we can never reach her perfection, yet we can admire and strive 
to imitate her as closely as our human limitations will allow. When 
the angel announced to her that she was to be the Mother of the 
“Word,” she said: “Be it done to me according to Thy Word!” 
This, in its fullest and most complete sense, was the motto of her 
life. Whether the “Word” spoke a message of joy, of sorrow, or 
of triumph, she was always the humble “handmaid, the docile 
servant of the Word of God.” If it required that she should live in 
poverty, with complete detachment, she said: “Behold thy hand- 
maid”; if the message came to fly from Jerusalem to Egypt, she 
answered in the same spirit; if to surrender her Son to the work 
of the ministry or to the Sacrifice of the Cross, she prayed: “Be it 
done unto me according to Thy Word.” When at the end, the 
invitation to glory came, again with rapture she cried: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” 

This conformity with the Word of God was complete. Hers was 
the perfect heart from which God gleaned the fullest harvest. 

She teaches us how deep should be the humility and how com- 
plete the docility with which we receive the Word of God. If it 
demands of us obedience to the Commandments, or to the laws of 
the Church, or to the interior guidance of grace, let us cry, “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.” If it decrees for us the lot of poverty, - 
or of sorrow, or of sickness, let us say with all humility : “Be it done 
to me according to Thy Word.” 

Then will our hearts merit to be called the “good” soil; then we 
may console ourselves by the certain harvest which is to come. In 
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patience, we are told, shall we bear fruit a hundredfold. Be en- 
couraged, therefore; the Word of God not only calls us to labor, 
suffer and endure, but also to joy and glory. The Holy Ghost has 
promised this through the Psalmist, and we may be sure that they 
who go sowing in tears, shall return with joy, bearing their sheaves 


in their arms. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS WHICH THE CHURCH 
SHOULD MEET 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES AT WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 29, IQIO. 


BY THE VERY REV. MGR. WILLIAM J. WHITE, D.D. 


“You, who day by day, offer up the Immaculate Lamb of God, 
—you, who hold in your hands the Incarnate Word, under the 
visible token which He has ordained,—you, who again and again, 
drain the Chalice of the Great Victim,—who is to make you 
fear? What is to startle you? What is to seduce you? Who 
is to stop you? whether you are to suffer or to do; whether to 
lay the foundation of the Church in tears, or to put the crown 
upon the work in jubilation.” 

Thus wrote John Henry Newman, in his famous sermon on 
“The Second Spring,” preached in 1852, in St. Mary’s, Oscott, on 
the occasion of the first Provincial Synod of Westminster. His 
gaze was fixed upon the future; his eye scanned the horizon to 
see from what quarter opposition to the Church would come. 
In the light of the past, he analyzed the present, and forecasted 
the future. He paints a beautiful picture, but the reality was 
different from the dream of the great Cardinal. 

Opposition to the work of the zealous English priesthood 
came from an unexpected quarter. Neither the ravings of Exeter 
Hall, nor the power of the Established Church, has impeded 
their work, but the overwhelming nature of the slum problem, 
the dire poverty of so many thousands, in large cities, has been 
the giant standing in the way of the onward march of the gospel. 
This, at least, is the opinion of the London correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, who, on the occasion of the consecra- 
tion of the new Westminster Cathedral, in May, reviews the 
history of the Catholic Church in England since the restoration 
of the hierarchy. 

The point of view here presented is worth considering. It 
is not new, although it is only in recent years that it has received 
adequate recognition. Economic motives, and economic institu- 
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tions exert a wide and profound influence, both upon the indi- 
vidual and upon society. “Before everything else,” says the 
German Jesuit, Father Cathrein, “man must find nourishment, 
clothing, and comfortable shelter, therefore economic activity 
will ever be of paramount importance in human life.” 

Our political problems, our civil legislation, the trend of 
democracy itself, are economic. And it depends upon the teach- 
ers of religion, says Dr. John Ryan, “whether this developed and 
expanded democracy, this industrial democracy, shall be con- 
verted or corrupted into Socialism, or be confined within the 
limits of reasonable social reform.” 

The development of industry, in the United States, has been 
along the line of development of industry in England. The large 
factory and the congested district are as familiar parts of the 
landscape of New York and Chicago as they are of London or 
Manchester. In the light of this development, and of the result- 
ing problems, it seems important to consider how the work of 
the Church is affected. 

Is there any relation between the full dinner-pail and the full 
church? Does the whirr of machinery get into the very soul of 
the man who tends it, until he becomes part and parcel of it, 
and is in danger of losing all sense of the spiritual,—all relish 
for the things of God? 

In other words, does the manner in which a very large num- 
ber of Catholic men and women in the United States earn their 
living, affect their attitude to the Church? Are industrial con- 
ditions and the environment created by them, favorable to the 
preaching of the gospel or not? Do any special problems con- 
front the Church in large industrial centres, that are not found 
in farming districts? 

Assuming that there are problems peculiar to the crowded 
city and to modern industrial life, which makes the work of 
the priest, in preaching the gospel, harder than it would other- 
wise be, how is the Church to solve these problems? At first 
sight, it would seem that, even to hint at the possibility of hard 
work or poverty, consequent on low wages, being conditions that 
create an unfavorable environment for religion, is to run counter 
to the plain teachings of the gospel, and to contradict the lessons 
of history. 

“In much experience of tribulation,” says St. Paul, of the 
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Macedonians, “they have had abundance of joy; and their very 
deep poverty hath abounded unto the riches of their simplicity.” 
“Blessed are ye poor,” says our Divine Saviour, “for yours is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Poverty would seem to be a most import- 
ant factor in keeping man mindful of his obligations to his Crea- 
tor. “The poor and needy shall praise Thy name,” says the 
Psalmist. Riches, on the contrary, are a stumbling block and a 
snare to the feet of them that seek them. “Many have been 
brought to fall for gold, and the beauty thereof hath been their 
ruin.” 

What is so clearly proclaimed in Holy Writ, history confirms. 
The poor have always heard the gospel gladly, while the deceit- 
fulness of riches has choked the word. 

But a little closer consideration of the question will teach us 
to distinguish between the poverty that ennobles and the poverty 
that demoralizes; between tribulation that develops character, 
and destitution that crushes to earth; between work that is a 
blessing and work that is a curse. 

An examination of some facts of recent industrial history will 
help us to see what kind of poverty exists in the United States, 
and what effect this poverty has upon religion. 

In the early part of the present year a strike occurred at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, Pa., which continued for months, and 
led to a governmental investigation of the conditions under which 
the employees of this great corporation worked, the hours of 
labor, the nature of the work, and the wages paid. In Senate 
document No. 521 are found the facts I here adduce. Of the 
total number of employees appearing on the January pay-roll, 
9,184, 2,322 worked in occupations regularly requiring 12 hours 
a day for the seven days of the week; and 2,233 worked in occu- 
pations requiring 12 hours a day for six days in the week. That 
is, 5I per cent. of the employees worked regularly 12 hours a 
day, and 29 per cent. worked regularly seven days in the week. 
There were ten departments which operated continuously 168 
hours a week, with two crews, thus employing men seven days 
of twelve hours each. Of the 9,184 men on the pay-roll last 
January, 2,640, or 28 per cent., were working for twelve, and 
under fourteen cents an hour; 1,528, or 16 per cent., for fourteen, 
and under sixteen cents an hour; and 61 per cent. were getting 
less than eighteen cents an hour. 
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Putting aside, for the present, the consideration of the problem 
of poverty involved in the miserable wages received by these 
men, and remembering that a large number of them are Catholics, 
let us see if the Church is not interested in the twelve-hour work- 
day, seven days in the week. Her mission is to preach Christ 
and Him crucified; to point out to men their solemn duty to 
worship their Creator. One day in the week has been set aside 
and sanctified, that they might do this,—“Remember thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day.” Now what chance have these men to 
worship God, to keep holy the Sabbath, to hear Mass? What is 
their physical condition after such long hours of labor? Are they 
in a receptive mood to hear the preaching of the gospel? Even 
though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. It has its limita- 
tions. It demands time for recuperation, so that the weary round 
of tasks may be gone through without ceasing. 

Here are thousands of men who are regularly losing Sunday 
Mass, with all that that connotes. The habit of worship is lost, 
the Sacraments are neglected, and interest even in the secular 
activities of the parish grows weak. Further, many of these 
men are married, and have families. What time have they, work- 
ing 84 hours a week, or even 72 hours a week, to give to the 
education of their children, or even to get properly acquainted 
with their own sons and daughters? Surely the Church has some 
interest in the problem created by the situation just described. 

Long hours and Sunday work are not confined to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Works. All over the country thousands of Catholic 
men and women, because of industrial conditions, are losing Mass 
on Sunday; and, for many of them, this means, in the long run, 
loss of faith. 

Let us look at another set of facts, and the problem it creates: 

In 1906, in Allegheny County, Pa., out of 355 cases of men 
killed in industrial accidents,—all of whom were contributing to 
the support of others, and two-thirds of whom were married,— 
80 of the families left received not one dollar of compensation 
from the employer ; 113 received not more than funeral expenses, 
and 61 families received amounts of from $100 to $500. In other 
words, 57 per cent. of these families were left to bear the entire 
income loss. In the same year, out of 288 injury cases, 56 per 
cent. of the married men and 60 per cent. of the single men re- 
ceived no compensation. It is not at all unlikely that the St. 
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Vincent de Paul Society in Allegheny County will be called 
upon to put its meagre treasury at the disposal of a number of 
these families; and that some of the permanently injured will 
become chronic applicants for relief. 

It is no light thing, that able-bodied men, who have lost an 
arm or a leg, with consequent loss of wage-earning capacity, 
should have to turn either to the Church or the municipality for 
help. Are such men in a condition to listen gladly to the gospel 
message, while their whole endeavor is to keep body and soul 
together? 

If we turn to the record of the wages paid to the industrial 
worker, we get facts that contain, in themselves, all the elements 
of an acute social problem. 

Dr. John A. Ryan—author of “The Living Wage”—in the 
Catholic World for July, 1909, from an examination of Census 
Bulletin No. 93, “Earnings of Wage Earners,” says: “There are 
between four and seven million adult males in America who 
receive less than the lowest wage required for decent family 
life.” That is to say, in a land rich in natural resources, and 
where the wheels of industry are ever turning, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes where the mother or the children 
must add their slender earnings to the wages of the natural bread- 
winner, if that decent and frugal comfort, which Leo XIII. called 
the natural right of every man, is to be had. Does not the 
struggle for existence, which such a condition demands, affect 
the attitude of these underfed workers towards religion? Does 
not the average Pastor in a large city meet, time and time again, 
boys who feel that they have a vocation to the priesthood, but 
who are compelled to leave school at a tender age because their 
meagre earnings are needed to swell the family budget? Is not 
a man living near the ‘bread-line” apt to be anxious about many 
things, and to forget the one thing necessary? All his thought 
and energy are taken up in getting a subsistence for himself and 
his family. He is obliged to live in a crowded neighborhood 
because the rents there are low; he must be content to gather 
his growing family of boys and girls into a few rooms. The 
privacy of family life, and the sacredness of home, are to him 
beautiful myths of a golden age, before the advent of the double- 
decker or the slum. 

Of course, there will be those who will indignantly protest 
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against implications of this description, and I shall be accused of 
slandering the character of the boys and girls of the tenements. 
But, when all has been said, it will be evident that proper family 
life, which is such a necessary condition for the permanence of 
our institutions, and the only healthy medium for the diffusion 
of spiritual ideals, is impossible in congested districts. 

If the Church has been able to keep young factory girls pure 
and modest, and young men loyal to God, it has been in spite of 
these conditions, and because of the self-sacrificing work of the 
priests and nuns who labor amongst them. 

There are conditions in the United States which are not ideal, 
and which are widespread, unnecessary and removable. The 
Church, in her mission to lead souls to God, is hampered by 
them. In the solution of the problems which these conditions 
produce, she is vitally interested. What part will she take in 
their solution? What is her attitude towards the solution 
offered? Has she a remedy of her own, and, if so, why does she. 
not apply it? 

Perhaps the best way to find out the probable course of action 
which the Church should pursue is to look at the past and see 
what has been her historic attitude; and to study her activity 
along social lines in the countries of Europe at the present day. 

To even the most casual reader of history it must be apparent 
that the Church never confined herself to the mere preaching of 
the gospel. Christianity is a vital principle that elevates the soul 
of man to the Creator, and overflows into the material world, 
changing art and architecture,—law and social customs. The 
Church has never been content merely to save souls. Christ died 
for men, and men have bodies as well as souls. Hence, in carry- 
ing out the solemn commission given to her, she broke the 
shackles of the slave; she eased the burden of the serf, while the 
spirit of religion always permeated the Guilds. She created a 
style of architecture that would express, in stone, her teaching 
and aspiration; and sanctified painting, to make it a medium of 
instruction, in an age when the printing-press was unknown. 

Before the preaching of the gospel can be effective, a certain 
degree of civilization is necessary. 

When the wandering nations of the North swept down on the 
countries washed by the Mediterranean, the bishops and priests 
of Italy, Spain and France became lawyers, judges and school- 
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masters, as well as being dispensers of the mysteries of God; just 
as the modern missionary is farmer, physician and carpenter, as 
well as priest. 

The Church, therefore, as we see her in history, has always 
been deeply interested in the material welfare of her children. 
She has been distinctly favorable to movements that in our day 
are called social reform movements. Indeed, she has initiated 
these movements, blessed them, and surrounded them with the 
mantle of her powerful protection. The great Franciscan move- 
ment of the XIII. century not only brought about a social revo- 
lution, by the restoration of the Christian spirit and the emanci- 
pation of the serf, but it led to sanitary reforms in the treatment 
of leprosy,—that scourge of the Middle Ages,—and paved the 
way for those beneficent “monte di Pieta,” which were organized 
two centuries later by the Franciscans, and particularly by the 
Blessed Bernardino of Feltre. 

But it is not necessary to turn back the pages of history to 
learn that social reform is no new force in the Church. 

“In the domain of social activity and social reform, Catholic 
Germany to-day sets us a model worthy of our attention and 
emulation.” Thus writes the Bishop of Salford, in his preface to 
Father Plater’s “Catholic Social Work in Germany.” These 
stirring pages, descriptive and historical, are a trumpet call to 
action. In the United States we have not even begun to wonder 
where to begin; while in Germany we see the most difficult social 
problems in a fair way to solution. 

The pre-eminent position of Catholic Germany in social work 
is in a large measure due to the energy, courage and far-sighted- 
ness of one man—Bishop Von Ketteler. He read the signs of the 
times. He understood that to know the age he had to fathom 
the social question. “The man who does not understand it,” he 
once said, “finds the present and the future an enigma.” Hence 
we are not surprised to find the Bishops of Germany in confer- 
ence at Fulda, in 1869, and making the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“The Church must awaken an interest in the conditions of 
the working class, especially among the clergy. These are often 
little interested in the matter, because they are not convinced 
of the existence and magnitude of social evils. They do not 
grasp the nature and extent of the social question, and they are 
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entirely in the dark as to the method of helping towards a solu- 
tion. The social question, therefore, must no longer be neg- 
lected in the training of the clergy in philosophy and pastoral 
theology. It is much to be desired that individual priests should 
be induced to take up the study of Political Economy, and 
should be furnished with traveling expenses, in order that they 
may learn, from personal observation, both the needs of the 
working class and the institutions which help to meet them.” 

These suggestions were acted on, with the result that the 
Catholic forces have been identified with the best interests in 
the country. “It has come about,” says Father Plater, “that 
the Catholics of Germany are not an isolated community, stand- 
ing aloof from the aspirations of the people. They, at least, have 
no need to be told to go to the people. They are the people, and 
their vivid Christian consciousness has led them to expend that 
thought and care on social problems which true charity, in these 
days, demands of us.” 

What is true of Germany is true of the other countries of 
Europe. France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland have recog- 
nized that the future welfare of the Church is bound up with 
the welfare of the people,—of the common people,—and the 
Catholics of these countries have thrown themselves into the 
work with an ardor which we might well imitate. 

Indeed, it would seem that we are not left free in the matter. 

Leo XIII., in his Encyclical Graves de Communi, says: 

“The path of improvement is better assured, and more quickly 
traversed, the more we have the co-operation of leading men, 
with their opportunities of effectual aid. We would have them 
consider, for themselves, that they are not free to choose whether 
they will take up the cause of the poor or not; it is a matter of 
simple duty.” The Pope is not speaking here of mere almsgiv- 
ing, but of the endeavor to make the lives of the laborers and 
artisans more tolerable; and gradually to give them the oppor- 
tunities of self-culture; so that, at home, and in the world, they 
may freely fulfil the obligations of virtue and religion,—may 
feel themselves to be men, and not mere animals,—Christian 
men and not Pagans,—and so strive, with more facility and 
earnestness, to attain that “one thing needful”—that final good 
for which we came into the world. 

We have, therefore, our task marked out for us. Priest and 
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layman, we must study, we must work, we must apply our 
Christianity to the conditions that surround us. 

What are the social conditions in the United States, that de- 
mand reform? We have already seen some of them. Long 
hours, unsanitary surroundings, low wages, congestion, indus- 
trial diseases, sweatshop industries, these are some of them. 

Here is a description of the evils that afflict society; drawn, 
not by a muck-raking magazine writer, or by a socialist orator, 
but by an old man, who from his watch-tower scanned the hori- 
zon and saw from what quarter danger was most likely to come. 

“The elements of the conflict,” wrote Leo XIII., in masterful 
fashion, in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, “are unmistakable in 
the vast expansion of industrial pursuits and the marvels of 
science; in the changed relations of masters and workmen; in 
the enormous fortunes of some few individuals and the utter 
poverty of the masses; in the increased self-reliance and the 
closer mutual combination of the working classes; as also in the 
prevailing moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity of the 
state of things now prevailing fills every mind with painful 
apprehension. Wise men are discussing it; practical men are 
proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislature, and the rulers 
of nations are busied with it; and actually there is no question 
which has taken deeper hold on the public mind. All agree, 
and there can be no question whatever, that some remedy must 
be found, and found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness 
pressing so heavily and unjustly at this moment upon the vast 
majority of the working class. It has come to pass that a small 
number of very rich men has been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” 

It must, in truth, be said that, until now we have not taken the 
solemn words of the great Pontiff seriously. We have been 
busied about other things—important, necessary things—like the 
immigration problem, the crowding of many of the brethren of 
the faith into large cities, the building of churches and schools, 
and the question of church finances. 

But, recently, we have become alive to the need of missionary 
effort, if we are to save to the faith those Catholics who live in 
isolation in distant parts of the South and West. It is time for 
us to awake to the fact that if we wish to keep our workingmen 
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practical Catholics we must give them some tangible proof that 
the Church is alive to the struggle they are making to better 
their material condition. We must sympathize with their legiti- 
mate aspirations and champion their cause. 

What Father Plater, S. J., says of the need in England is just 
as true of conditions on this side of the water. “We ought to 
have representative Catholic men and women on the committees 
formed to cope with the sweating system, child-labor and hous- 
ing problems; so that our fellow-citizens may see that Catholics 
really do listen to the bitter cry of the poor.” It is sad to think 
that all the great humanitarian movements of the day are in- 
augurated outside the Church, and that the names of prominent 
Catholics, with one or two exceptions, are conspicuous by their 
absence from the committee lists. 

We are allowing the Socialists to penetrate the Labor Unions, 
and are not training our workingmen to answer their arguments. 
Is it any wonder that we find, among the Socialists of New York, 
such names as Walsh, Cassidy, Flynn, Kelly and Reilly? 

In the presence of these problems, what must the Church do? 
What can she do? How far can she go towards their solution? 
Has she specific remedies, or must she be content to proclaim 
general principles? 

The Church, as a divine organization, has no definite social 
program, but she can proclaim the principles that underlie 
modern social questions. These principles are old. They were 
taught by St. Thomas Aquinas. In his Summa Theologica are 
defined the principles of interest and usury; of property and 
labor; of justice and charity; law and government. What is 
needed is the application of these principles to the conditions of 
modern life. Our text-books must be brought up to date. 

Among Catholics much of the apathy towards social reform is 
due, not to lack of sympathy, but to ignorance of Catholic teach- 
ing on the questions of property rights or human rights. 

Indeed, many priests and laymen, under the impression that 
they are defending the Church, and acting in harmony with her 
teaching, shout loudly for free competition—for the untrammeled 
action of the law of supply and demand—and for the non-inter- 
ference of the State in the affairs of industry, except to prevent 
fraud, violence and theft. Nothing could be less true of historical 
precedent than this attitude of mind. The present “laissez-faire” 
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system is an innovation. It was born at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and is the child of a philosophy which, as Dr. 
Ryan says, “regarded men as equal—not only juridically and 
politically—but as approximately equal physically and intel- 
lectually.” 

The first great need, therefore, is to study. 

It is impossible to know what is just or unjust, in the social 
question, if we do not apply ourselves to the serious examina- 
tion of Catholic social principles. Fortunately, there are a 
number of books and pamphlets on the subject. Most of them are 
written by English Catholics, who seem to be more alive to the need 
of specific social knowledge than we are. There is a wide field for 
pamphlets, written in popular style, on the questions of the relation 
of capital and labor, on Socialism in America, on various periods 
of Church history from an economic standpoint, on the func- 
tion of the State, and the importance of the family. 

It is flung in our face, time and again, that the great Fathers 
of the Church condemned the institution of private property. 
Herr Bebel, in “Die Frau,’ marshals a number of quotations 
that seem to prove his contention. Where is there a refutation, 
on the part of Catholics, to this charge? Dr. John Ryan wrote 
an article some years ago on the subject for the International 
Journal of Ethics, but it is difficult to obtain. It ought to be 
republished in pamphlet form. 

What Father Plater says of England is true of us in the United 
States: 

“We need text-books, monographs and pamphlets dealing 
with the various sides of social theory and practice. We want 
to know what Catholic social workers are doing in other coun- 
tries. We want well-written and readable books on property 
and labor from the Catholic point of view, such as those of 
Pére Carriquot. We want books on economics, such as those 
of Fr. Heinrich Pesch. We want careful studies of modern 
social conditions, such as those published by “l’Action Popu- 
laire.’ We want a Catholic Social Year-book, like the Guide 
Social.” 

Since Father Plater wrote those words, in a paper read at the 
Catholic Conference at Manchester, September 2Ist, 1909, some 
of the needs have been supplied. The Catholic School of Social 
Science, founded in 1908, is doing splendid work; and the Cath- 
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olic Social Year-Book for 1910 is an evidence that our English 
brethren are alive to the seriousness of the social question and 
are trying to solve it. 

Our first need, therefore, is study; our second is action. And 
our action will be efficient in proportion as our study has been 
intelligent. 

In the Catholic World for July and August, 1909, Dr. Ryan, 
of St. Paul Seminary, offers a program of social reform by legis- 
lation, which is worth considering. 

It embraces a legal minimum wage, an eight-hour law, relief 
for the unemployed, provision against accidents, illness and 
old age; the housing of working-people, public ownership of 
public utilities; adequate control of monopolies; taxation of 
the future increase of land values, and prohibition of speculation 
on the exchange. The reverend author, who has given much 
thought to his subject, claims that, if the program were put into 
operation, “it would probably cause the social problem, upon 
which so much precious thought, energy and apprehension are 
now expended, to assume comparatively insignificant propor- 
tions.” 

If we could substitute for the glittering generalities on the 
glories of the Church, or the beauty of religion, heard at various 
times, in the course of each year, from the lips of Catholic ora- 
tors, an intelligent discussion on any or all of the topics men- 
tioned by Dr. Ryan, and the relation of the Church to these 
problems, we would not have to be mere followers in the social 
movement, but leaders. 

We may disagree with the reverend author of this program 
as to the efficacy of the proposed legislation; but, at least, we 
must admit that it is a constructive program, and, as such, has 
distinct value. We have been training our guns, big and little, 
on Socialism, and crying out with delight when we have seemed 
to show its impracticability and its irreligious character. 

Criticism has its function. It is necessary to show our Cath- 
olic workmen that Socialism is more than an economic pro- 
gram; that it is an ethical movement, and, by some, is con- 
sidered a substitute for religion. We must be ready with a more 
practical program of reform; one that “does not imply any ex- 
cessive trust in human nature, nor contradict the laws of econ- 
omies or the lessons of history.” 
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In industrial centres we could establish Catholic Social Reform 
Clubs for workingmen, and for others, if we could induce them to 
attend. Workingmen who belong to Labor Unions take great in- 
terest in economic questions. They have a stock of information on 
social subjects which would astonish those who are not familiar with 
the Labor movement. These clubs would thus be an excellent point 
of contact between the Church and organized labor; and at the same 
time they would be training schools where Catholic workingmen 
could be prepared to defend their economic views when attacked by 
Socialists. If professional men—business men and employers— 
could be induced to join these clubs, it would help them to get 
the point of view of organized labor. The chasm that yawns 
between the two classes of society would be bridged over; and 
men who ought to be brothers would no longer be arrayed 
against each other. Is it impossible to bring about this union? 

In Germany the nobility, bourgeoisie and workingmen have 
united on a program of social reform. Can we not do the 
same in this land of democracy? 

“In this commercial age,” we read in Catholic Social Work in 
Germany, “men will answer the summons to a Christian crusade. 
The apathy which prevails among so many Catholics is due to 
a temporary atrophy of the imagination, and to traditions of 
inaction, rather than to any deep-rooted selfishness or sourness 
of mind.” 

To-day in the United States the Catholic Church is the Church 
of the workingman, the Church of the common people, whom 
Our Saviour loved. If she will continue to receive the loving 
allegiance of those whose hands are horny with toil, whose brows 
are wrinkled with care, and whose only happiness is in the 
promise of a life with Jesus Christ through eternity, then we 
who have some little knowledge of social conditions and some 
little influence in our respective communities, must initiate or 
take part in movements that have for their object the material 
well-being, of the workingman. We must create for them a 
human environment, the while we teach them that “the greatest 
fact of that environment is man’s right relation to God.” 





CONFERENCES FOR CHiLDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REY?.OLD KUEHNEL 
III. Piety 


Experience tells us that piety is to be expected more in the girl 
than in the boy. A boy will naturally be inclined to wildness, to 
display of strength and even recklessness. A girl is by nature more 
subdued and inclined to kindness and gentleness. Her emotions tend 
to express sentiments of which only a tender heart is capable. 

If the grace of God is allowed to refine and sanctify the tender 
traits of the girlish heart, it makes of her a very angel in human 
form. 

Piety is not one of those rare gifts of God, like that of prophecy 
or healing, which God vouchsafes to a few select souls here and 
there, but a virtue that we all must practise, and that you, Children 
of Mary, have all the more reason to cultivate because God has 
made your hearts more tender and loving than the hearts of your 
brothers. For you, indeed, it should be natural to pray; natural, to 
think of God, because your hearts are more tender and kind. Never- 
theless, you must admit that piety is comparatively rare in our day. 
In spite of the many natural advantages which your sex has, piety 
is rare even among girls and women. The world has given us a 
distorted view of piety, and we have come to take that distorted 
view for the true meaning of piety. The world despises piety. 
Hence it tries to make piety appear as repulsive and as unpopular as 
possible. For that reason, let us sift the prevailing notions about 
piety to find out which is the mistaken view and which the correct 
view of piety. 

Piety does not mean that we must be continually moaning, whin- 
ing, or weeping; it does not mean that we must be on our knees 
day and night; it does not mean that we have to spend all our time 
in church; it does not mean that we have to keep the beads running 
through our fingers all day; it does not mean that we have to have 
the sad look of an undertaker leading a funeral procession; it does 
not mean that we have to fast all the year, or make a daily practice of 
’ the extraordinary acts of the saints. This is what the world would 
like to make us believe about piety, to make it seem all the more 
difficult. Unfortunately, only too many believe the world. For that 
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reason one has often to hear that piety does not agree with the drift 
of the times; or, that piety and recreation are not in harmony. To 
give this wrong view support, the statement is made that God did 
not create us with the view of making life miserable for ourselves, 
and for others with whom we come in contact. 

Every saint of God will gladly agree that God did not create us 
to make us and our surroundings miserable. But who can justly 
affirm that piety makes mankind miserable? 

True piety consists in living in union with God. God is infinitely 
happy, cheerful, and serene. Nothing in, beneath or above this 
whole wide world can for an instant cast a shadow of gloom over 
the happiness of God. In iiving a life of true piety we live in 
union with God. Hence, to some extent,—in so far as it is possible 
for us to share the happiness of God even in this world—with piety 
we share even on earth the happiness and serenity of God. You 
see, then, that, far from meaning gloom, sadness and tears, true piety 
means the enjoyment of the happiness and peace of God. True 
piety, then, does not mean any of the unpleasant things the world 
would like to make us believe. Indeed, it means the only happiness 
of which we are capable and for which we have been intended. 

In creating us, God had in view to share His unbounded happiness 
with other beings. That we might feel and appreciate this happiness, 
He endowed us with reason and a feeling, and craving for happi- 
ness. God, being the very opposite of selfish, desired to share the 
happiness that for ever is His. Now, it stands to reason that when 
God made us for the purpose of sharing HIS happiness no other 
bogus-happiness the world might offer instead can make us as happy, 
and much less happier, than God can make us. Hence true happiness 
can be found only in living in union with God, loving the things He 
loves, despising the things He despises. And this disposition, of 
living in union with God, is what we call PIETY. 

From this you understand that piety does not consist in saying 
a certain variety, or set, of little prayers every day. That is only 
a part of the whole. True piety consists in making our every 
thought and word and action a prayer. Such being the meaning 
of true piety, let us consider the early life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary when, as a little girl, she lived in the temple. Her every 
thought and word and deed were prayer because she constantly lived 
in the presence of God. 

Her duties did not differ from those of other girls who were her 
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classmates. Yet she never needed to be told more than once what 
what she was to do. Never did she have to receive a reprimand for 
work poorly done. No one needed to watch her to see whether she 
would do a given task in a given time. She was not called upon to 
perform any extraordinary work, but she performed her ordinary 
work in an extraordinary manner. When it was time to assist at 
the temple, to be present at sacrifices, she attended the services with 
all possible devotion. She prayed with all her mind, and heart, and 
soul. She felt she was beneath the very eye of God. When she 
was at work, making vestments for the priests, the very garments 
reminded her of God. When it was time for her to leave work, 
and attend an instruction in her holy religion, every other thought 
was dismissed at once, that she might direct all her attention to the 
holiest and most important of subjects, the salvation of her soul. 
Even in play she had God constantly in mind, realizing that play and 
rest, while necessary for bodily and spiritual welfare, cannot and 
should not deprive us from union with God, in whom and with 
whom we shall one day seek eternal rest. 

Considering the every-day work of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
when a little girl, and comparing with it the duties devolving upon 
you, there is practically no difference between the work done by 
her and that expected of you. You, it is true, are not brought up 
within the shadow of the temple, but under the watchful eye of a 
faithful father and mother. In all other regards, however, your 
work and her work is the same. Like her, you must study your 
holy religion. Like her, you must say your prayers, study your les- 
son at school and at home. Like her, you must help to work in your 
little, humble way. Instead of working in and for the temple, you 
are asked to help in humble household duties, must help to sweep 
and dust and clean. All such work the Blessed Virgin was called 
upon to do, just like you. 

All that needs to be said, then, is that you should perform your 
work with the same disposition that animated the Blessed Virgin, 
your model. Tell me, can you say that your every thought and 
word and action is a constant prayer? What must have been the 
delight of the heavenly Father in beholding the soul of the ever 
Blessed Virgin, so full of grace, growing in spiritual loveliness from 
day to day! What must have been the happiness of Jesus in watch- 
ing her grow in beauty and holiness who in years hence was to be 
His holy Mother! 
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Is your own growth in sanctifying grace such that God takes a 
special delight and pleasure in beholding you? 

When it is time to go to church do not delay a minute, but go 
to church gladly in order to be still nearer to God. Banish all 
worldly thoughts in order to give to God every pulse of your heart. 
When the time is there to say prayer, like daily prayers, prayers in 
trials and temptations, it should never be difficult for you to place 
yourselves in the presence of God. When it is time to study your 
holy religion, by attending an instruction, by learning the catechism, 
or lessons from Bible-history, rejoice that you are enabled to learn 
something more about Almighty God. Think of the many sadly 
neglected souls who would gladly avail themselves of your oppor- 
tunities if they were within their reach. When called upon to help 
in housework, thank God for the opportunity of doing something 
wherein you find another resemblance with our heavenly Mother. 

If you thus cultivate true piety, you will see God in whatever you 
think, or say, or do. The flower you may hold in your hand speaks 
to you of the beauty of God. The mountains in the distance tell 
you of the greatness of God. The very blade of grass, that people 
step under foot without a thought, speaks to you of the wisdom of 
God. If we look at things rightly, everything must remind us of 
God. 

Have you ever observed the experiment of placing a piece of 
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paper over the “g” string of a violin? As often as you play a “g 
upon any other string that piece of paper on the “g” string will 
vibrate, while it will remain perfectly quiet when any other note 
is being played. 

In a like manner our souls will almost unconsciously vibrate and 
remind us of God in whatever we see and hear and feel, if by true 
piety our souls are properly tuned to things divine. In joy and 
sorrow, in work and play God must ever be uppermost in our soul. 
The sun at day, and the stars at night, must remind us of God. 

It remains, therefore, for you, as Children of Mary, to follow 
the “Mirror of Justice” in her noble example of piety. Walk con- 
stantly in the presence of God. And since we are unable to do 
anything good of ourselves, let us ask God that through the power- 
ful intercession of the ever Blessed Virgin Mary we may acquire 
this beautiful virtue of piety. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXVII. Cursine 


My dear boys :—It is often the hardest thing in the world to keep 
from the knowledge of others our private thoughts, desires, or 
inclinations. Our very walk, our way of dressing will reveal whether 
we are slouchy or neat, lazy or active. Some little detail in our 
general bearing and appearance will reveal whether we are well 
balanced or not. Nothing, however, will betray us more quickly 
than our tongue. Other indications may, at times, be misleading: 
our tongue never. People will not take our measure only by what 
we say, but how we say it. If we express our thoughts in poor 
English, they know our education has been neglected; if our talk is 
slang, they conclude that our bringing up and our company are any- 
thing but refined. If every other word you say is a curse, they 
will keep you at a distance if they have any regard for their own 
reputation. 

Happily, in these times, it is no longer considered good form to 
be blustering and cursing and swearing like a madman. Even 
those who care nothing for God or devil, for heaven or hell, will 
refrain from vulgar talk because they forfeit by such talk the esteem 
and good-will of people of refinement. What, then, should be said 
of a Catholic boy who is guilty of cursing? There are no words 
strong enough in our language to condemn the practice of cursing 
as it deserves to be condemned. All that can be said, so far as 
a boy is concerned who is guilty of cursing, is that it is very, very 
deplorable, and that such a fellow is not a fit companion for any 
decent boy. 

There are some who make light of cursing by saying: “Oh, what’s 
the difference! One little word cannot do any harm.” The little- 
ness of it does not make a word good or bad. It is the meaning 
that counts. A word need not be a yard long to become a mortal sin. 
To bring this thought home to you, bear in mind what cursing really 
means. There is the infinitely loving, just and merciful God, whom 
you, a little sinful mite, ask to damn some one for whom our dear 
Saviour bled and died. You appeal to God to do something that 
is unjust, simply because in your fit of anger you wish to bring 
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more harm upon another than you yourself are able to do him. 
The holiness, justice and mercy of God, however, forbid Him to 
damn people, or things, simply because it would suit your whim or 
fancy. The insult we offer God in asking Him to do such a wrong 
is so base and horrible that there are no words with which to 
express it. To curse is an insult to the holiness, the justice, and 
the mercy of God. Nor is cursing a meaningless trifle when con- 
sidered in the light of fraternal charity. We are bound to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. To wish him temporal or eternal harm, and 
even ask God to inflict it, is certainly anything but charity. 

An old adage says: “There is a place for everything.” And there 
is a proper place for cursing. When we hear a man talk French 
we have reason to think that he is a Frenchman. Another who talks 
Russian, will probably be a Russian. Our language, nay,—even our 
very dialect, will betray us. People of Boston, or of the West or 
South, have each their own accent. We can tell by the way people 
talk whether they are of the West or East, North or South, and 
cursing is the language of hell. The damned curse themselves and 
their fellow sufferers without ceasing. The souls of the damned 
curse the devil for having misled them, and he, in turn, curses them 
for having been such fools as to believe him more than God. Be- 
tween those that gave, and those that followed, the bad example 
fierce curses are exchanged, and nothing but curses. Not a kind 
word is ever spoken there: not a word of pity or of sympathy; 
nothing but angry curses are shouted in that bottomless pit. 

Is it not a disgrace to speak the language of hell? 

Is it to be wondered at that the boy who curses loses the esteem 
and respect of every decent man? 

One would hardly think it possible that there can be malice worse 
than even the devil’s malice. The boy who in his profane talk abuses 
the most holy name of Jesus does so with the greatest irreverence. 
But even the devils guard their tongue. They, at least, never abuse 
the most holy Name of our Saviour. At the sound of that most 
holy Name, even the devils bend their knees in fear and trembling. 
He, then, who is guilty of pronouncing the most holy Name of 
Jesus Christ irreverently, is guilty of a crime that not even Satan 
would dare to commit. 

From this, then, you may judge whether cursing is a meaningless 
trifle. He who would make little of it either does not know what 
he is talking about, or he tries to mislead you purposely. 
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As to the effect of curses, suffice it to say that, like stones thrown 
up in the air, they come back again. Usually they hurt him who 
utters them. It happened some time ago that a hot-headed farmer 
was scolding his hired help for not working as fast as he wished 
them to work. He found fault with the men who were pitching 
hay and said: “I will be damned if I can’t pitch hay faster than you 
lazy dogs.” He got up on the wagon, but in swinging his pitchfork 
he lost his balance, fell over backwards and broke his neck. He 
was dead when picked up. Let us hope that his last wish did not 
come true. 

What would you say of a boy who claims he can not tell the 
truth because he got so used to lying he can no longer keep from it? 
Would you excuse his lies because he has developed the habit of 
lying? You would say, there is no excuse for getting such a 
habit. In like manner, there is no excuse for saying, “I got into 
the habit of cursing and cannot stop it.” ‘You can stop it and you 
must stop it. That is all there is to it. You had no business to 
form such a bad habit and now you must break yourself of that 
habit. The sooner you do it, the better it will be for you. To con- 
tract a bad habit is a great wrong; to keep this habit is another great 
wrong. And, since, with the grace of God, we can break ourselves 
of any bad habit, it is foolish to say we cannot. It would, in that 
case, be more correct if you would say you will not. There is no 
reason or excuse for us to fly into a rage and passion whenever 
something goes wrong. A little pot will boil over much faster 
than a big kettle. In like manner, a little, narrow mind will become 
hot over things that a big, broad mind passes off with a smile. 
Learn to control your feelings, your temper, your tongue. You will 
make your life miserable by letting them get the better of you. 

The saddest feature about the habitual curser is that, usually, a 
curse is the last word he says in this life. 

When I was a boy, I knew a man who had been brought up as 
a Catholic, although, so far as I knew, he never lived up to his 
holy religion. I can still remember how we boys used to stand 
around that man whenever he had been drinking, to hear him curse 
and swear. In his impotent rage he was a strange sight to behold. 
On his deathbed, he refused to have a priest called. Having foolish- 
ly wasted his health and earnings, he had few that stood by him at 
the end. His tongue was dying; he was hardly able to speak; but 
still he cursed. When finally unable to speak his lips still moved. 
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What he said could not be understood. Let us hope that these last 
words were an act of contrition. And God grant that our last words 
on earth will be a prayer. The chances, however, are that, if guilty 
of cursing habitually, your last words will be a curse. 

No well-disposed boy will wish to be guilty of cursing, or of 
abusing the most holy Name of our Redeemer. Yet there are any 
number of boys who, while they would not think of irreverently 
using the name of Jesus, make use of some other words that sound 
very much like a genuine blasphemy. You sometimes hear men 
and boys saying, “Judas priest.” The expression they place upon 
the word is, to say the least, not very edifying. It is always ad- 
visable to refrain from words that have a striking similarity with 
some holy name or thing. In some unguarded moment there may be 
a slip of the tongue and you say a word you do not mean to say. 
Eventually, you may no longer mind if your tongue slips; and from — 
that stage to a bad habit is not very far. 

There is no denying the fact that we all are at times provoked 
_ beyond endurance, and many men find relief in saying something 
forcible. It is human nature. So when such a time comes for you, 
follow my advice and you will not go wrong. Take a full breath of 
air and say real loud and as forcibly as possible: “Jumping fish- 
hooks!” or “Great Guns,” and “Happy Hooligan” may be used for 
sake of variety. By saying any, or all, of these words you avoid 
the dreadful calamity of an explosion, the rupture of a blood-vessel 
will be averted, and, after you have had your harmless say, you 
may come to again and have a quiet laugh all to yourself for having 
come out of that great crisis with so little effort. 

Try to acquire an even temper. Never be overjoyed one day 
and depressed the next day. Let no day pass by without making 
an effort to be more patient, and forbearing, and meek, than the 
day before. 

Our dear Saviour gave us a beautiful lesson of patience and 
meekness on one of His journeys to Jerusalem. He desired to stop 
at one of the cities in Samaria, and sent two Apostles ahead to find 
lodging for the night. Instead of receiving Him with open arms, 
the people started a riot and actually forbade our dear Lord to 
enter the city. The insults that were hurled at their divine Master 
made the Apostles so indignant that they asked Him whether they 
should not call down fire from heaven to destroy that godless city. 
And what did Christ say? Did He say, “Yes, you are right, these 
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people are an ungrateful lot and fire is even too good for them”? 
He said nothing of the sort. He even called the Apostles to task 
for having such a revengeful disposition. Without the least sign 
of impatience or of ill-will He said: “You know not of what spirit 
you are. The Son of Man is not come to destroy souls but to 
save.” 

Tired though He was, Christ walked on with His little group of 
faithful Apostles until the next little town was reached. There 
they found shelter for the night. Our dear Lord would have been 
perfectly justified in punishing these ungrateful people, but He took 
their insults in good part. “Learn of Me,” He says, “for I am 
meek and humble of heart.” And let us raise our hands up to Him, 
praying: Oh, Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make our hearts like 
unto Thine. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE WITH THE STEREOPTICON 


THE ROSARY 


When Pope Pius IX, on May 23, 1877, gave audience to a num- 
ber of pilgrims he said to them: “I exhort you to fight against the 
persecution of the Church and against anarchy, not with the sword, 
but with the rosary, with prayer and good example.” This Pope, 
who with great wisdom and strong hand has guided for thirty-two 
years the bark of Peter, knew the great dangers of our times and 
regarded the rosary as a conquering weapon. 


Pope Leo XIII. exhorted all Christianity to pray the rosary daily 
during the month of October, in order to obtain assistance in these 
distressing times. In his brief he said: “It has been a favorite 
custom of Catholics, in times of need and danger, to take refuge in 
Mary.” 


Thus the firm reliance and confidence rightly placed by the 
Catholic Church in the Mother of God is stanchly avowed, and 
as the Rosary is the devotion most pleasing to her, it is one of 
the most favorite prayers of Catholics. 


Its origin and age bestow on this devotion a great dignity. It 
was the custom of the hermits of the Orient, as far back as the 
fourth century, to devise a sequence of certain prayers, which they 
counted on pebbles. In England a so-called Paternoster-cord was 
used for this purpose. St. Gregory, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, spoke of such a method of devotion in veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 


In the fifth century, St. Brigid urgently commended the devotion 
of the Rosary, and she chose as its prayers the Our Father, the 
Hail Mary, and the Creed, and united them into a wreath of prayers. 
In order to count their recital she strung little beads of stone or 
wood and made a wreath of them. 


This custom subsequently spread through all Christian lands, and 
through the centuries, to our own days. That this devotion was 
always in great favor and esteem among pious Christians may be 
concluded from the fact that in the grave of St. Norbert, who 
died in 1134, a Rosary similar to ours was found. 


The devotion of the Rosary in its present form dates its origin 
from the thirteenth century, and St. Dominic was selected by God 
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as the instrument of its introduction. Spain was the home of this 
great saint. He was born in the year 1170. As Dominic advanced 
in years he increased in wisdom, virtue and piety. Two incidents 
from his schooldays throw a light upon his character. At the time 
of a famine Dominic gave all that he possessed to the poor, even 
all but the necessary clothes, and when he had nothing more to 
give, he sold even his beloved books and gave the proceeds to the 
poor. At another time St. Dominic met a woman who was weeping 
bitterly because she had no money with which she could release her 
brother, who had been imprisoned by the Saracens. Dominic offered 
to sell himself into bondage to release this brother; but since God 
had destined him to release sinful mankind from the bondage of 
sin, of error and unbelief, He did not permit Dominic to do as 
he offered. 

At the age of twenty-five he was appointed upon the chapter of 
the cathedral at Osma. He spent nine years in Osma, during which 
time Divine Providence prepared him for his important and great 
vocation. This vocation became plain to him when, in the year 
1204, he went to France and saw the terrible devastation which the 
prevailing heresies had wrought against the Church of Christ. The 
poison of heresy had spread among the faithful with great rapidity, 
and principally in southern France. From the city of Albi the 
heretics had assumed the name Albigenses. These Albigenses dis- 
carded the doctrines of Christianity and constructed new doctrines 
that played havoc with morality and social order. They were violent 
enemies of Church and State, and preached disobedience and re- 
bellion against spiritual and temporal authority. They robbed 
churches of their treasures, murdered priests, even tore open the 
tabernacles and desecrated the most holy Sacrament. A messenger 
of Pope Innocent III. was murdered by these knaves. Under these 
conditions the Pope finally saw the necessity of preaching a crusade 
against these heretics. A terrible war ensued, in which these 
enemies of Church and State were subdued, but not converted. For 
this there was necessary an extraordinary spiritual effort, and 
divine Providence had already prepared the instrument. St. 
Dominic was the tool in the hand of God to introduce and apply 
an efficacious remedy, and this remedy was the Rosary. 

Dominic had for many years taught the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church to the heretics, and had converted a number of them, but 
not enough to satisfy his holy zeal. Since childhood he had been a 
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faithful servant of Mary, and had often said that the devotion to 
her was a powerful means of converting heretics and sinners. 

Finally his prayers were heard in a miraculous way. One day, 
while on his way from Toulouse, Dominic threw himself down on 
his knees and resolved not to cease praying until his prayers were 
heard. Then, so the legend tells us, the glorious Queen of Heaven 
appeared to him, spoke words of encouragement, and taught him 
how to pray the Rosary, assuring him that this would be the right 
weapon to conquer error and sin. With joy Dominic arose and 
returned to Toulouse, and began to spread the use of the Rosary, 
as Mary had taught him and in the way we now recite it. He 
preached this devotion, explained it, and taught the people how to 
pray it. It proved, indeed, a most efficacious means for the con- 
version of apostates, hertics, and sinners. Since the lack of 
knowledge in matters of faith had been the real cause why heresy 
so quickly spread, the principal truths of faith and morals were now 
communicated to the people through the Rosary, and the principles 
of a Christian life were taught them in this sublime prayer. 

The promise which Dominic received was fulfilled. Where all 
other means had failed, the humble prayer of the Rosary accom- 
plished the victory over heresy. 

The devotion of the Rosary soon spread from southern. France 
to all other Catholic lands, and all peoples welcomed it with joy 
and prayed it with great zeal. Rosary societies were formed and 
approved of by the Popes, and were richly endowed with many 
indulgences. Ever since there has been no other prayer practised 
so diligently as the Rosary. And often there have been recorded 
miraculous effects of this devotion, no less miraculous than the 
conversion of the heretics in the south of France. 

Since the introduction of the Rosary by St. Dominic, for more 
than six hundred years, therefore, great victories of Christianity 
against enemies of the Church are ascribed to the devotion of the 
Rosary. The Church has at all times had enemies, who with all 
their power and in all their evil ways have opposed and persecuted 
her. 

A wonderful victory through this miraculous weapon of Chris- 
tianity was the defeat of the Turkish navy at Lepanto, on October 
7, 1571. The so-called reformation had spread over the whole of 
Europe, bringing in its trail destruction, dissension and war. The 
Turks, who had long thirsted for vengeance upon the Christians, 
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found conditions favorable for their plans. They gathered all their 
forces to assail the Christian lands. Pope Pius V. realized the 
great danger that threatened Christianity, and he called upon the 
Christian people to defend country and Church against the common 
enemy. 

The Christian forces which could be assembled were very small 
compared with those of the Turks. Nevertheless Pius V. knew of 
another power which he realized would be a mighty ally. With 
all his energy he exhorted his people to implore the Blessed Virgin 
and glorious Queen of Heaven, through the Rosary, to come to 
the assistance of the Christian army. 

On October 7, 1571, the deciding battle was fought, in the Bay 
of Lepanto. It was one of the most terrific battles ever fought. 
And, lo! in the evening, the battle ended in the victory of the 
Christians over their powerful enemy. This wonderful victory of 
the Christians was undoubtedly due to the assistance of the Blessed 
Virgin. Pope Pius V. so declared, and in memory of this won- 
derful achievement he added to the litany of the Blessed Virgin the 
supplication: “Help of Christians, pray for us!” He also ordained 
that the anniversary of this victory be celebrated as the feast of 
“Our Lady of Victory,” which Gregory XIII. subsequently styled 
the “Feast of the Rosary.” 

In the annals of the Church there are other great victories re- 
corded which demonstrated the power of the Rosary. 

The conversion of a hardened sinner is, after all, a greater 
miracle than winning a battle. And such conversions to this day 
are as numerous as they were at the time the Rosary was intro- 
duced. 

St. Clement Hofbauer assures us: “When I am called to a sick 
man of whom I know that he is averse to making his peace with 
God, on the way I pray my Rosary, and when I reach him I am 
sure to find him desirous to receive the Sacraments.” 

The various parts of the Rosary are admirably adapted to exer- 
cise such great power and efficacy. The Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, the Creed, the Glory be to the Father, and the Sign of the 
Cross, which are said in reciting the Rosary, are the most beautiful, 
the holiest and most excellent prayers, and for this reason also the 
most potent and efficacious. The mysteries of our holy faith, which 
are at the same time meditated upon, embrace the entire work of 
our redemption, in its work (joyful mysteries), its accomplishment 
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(sorrowful mysteries), and in its fruits (glorious mysteries). 
Meditation combined with prayer as it is contained in the Rosary 
renders it a perfect prayer. The Rosary, furthermore, is the best 
means of honoring Mary, and therefore it is the best means for 
obtaining Mary’s powerful intercession. 

That we may understand and perceive the whole beauty and 
excellence of the Rosary let us now give our attention to the mys- 
teries contemplated in the Rosary. 


I—TuHeE Joyrut Mysteries 


I. Picture: The Annunciation 


In this mystery we contemplate how the angel Gabriel saluted our 
Blessed Lady with the title, full of grace, and declared unto her the 
Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


II. Picture: The Visitation 


We contemplate in this mystery how the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
understanding from the angel that her cousin St. Elizabeth had 
conceived, went with haste into the mountains of Judea to visit 
her, and remained with her three months. 


III, Picture: The Birth of our Saviour Jesus Christ in Bethlehem 


We contemplate in this mystery how the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
when the time of her delivery was come, brought forth our 
Redeemer Jesus Christ at midnight, and laid Him in a manger, 
because there was no room for Him in the inn at Bethlehem. 


IV. Picture: The Presentation of our Blessed Lord in the Temple 


We contemplate in this mystery how the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
on the day of her Purification, presented the Child Jesus in the 
Temple, where holy Simeon, giving thanks to God with great 
devotion, received Him into his arms. 


V. Picture: The Finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple 


We contemplate in this mystery how the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
after having lost, without any fault of hers, her beloved Son in 
Jerusalem, sought Him for the space of three days, and at length 
found Him the third day in the Temple, in the midst of the doc- 
tors, discoursing with them, being of the age of twelve years. 
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II. THe SorrowFuL Mysteries 


I. Picture: The Prayer and Bloody Sweat of our Blessed Saviour in the 
Garden 


We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ 
was so afflicted for us in the Garden of Gethsemani, that His body 
was bathed in a sweat of Blood, which ran down in great drops 
upon the ground. 


II. Picture: The Scourging of our Blessed Lord at the Pillar 
We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being delivered up by Pilate to the fury of the Jews, was most 
cruelly scourged at a pillar. 


III. Picture: The Crowning of our Blessed Saviour with Thorns 

We contemplate in this mystery how those cruel ministers of 
Satan platted a crown of sharp thorns, and most cruelly pressed 
it on the sacred Head of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


IV. Picture: Jesus Carrying His Cross 
We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being sentenced to die, bore, with the most amazing patience, the 


cross, which was laid upon Him for His greater torment and 
ignominy. 
V. Picture: The Crucifixion and Death of our Lord 
We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being come to Mount Calvary, was stripped of His clothes, and 
His hands and feet were most cruelly nailed to the Cross, on which 
He died, in the presence of His most afflicted Mother. 


IlI. Tue Gtortous MYSTERIES 


I. Picture: The Resurrection 
We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
triumphing gloriously over death, rose again the third day, im- 
mortal and impassible. 


II. Picture: The Ascension of Christ into Heaven 
We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
forty days after His resurrection, ascended into heaven, attended 
by angels, in the sight, and to the great admiration, of His most 
holy Mother, and His holy Apostles and Disciples. 
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III, Picture: The Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles 

We contemplate in this mystery how our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being seated at the right hand of God, sent, as He had promised, 
the Holy Ghost upon His Apostles, who, after the ascension, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and continued in prayer and supplication with 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, expecting the performance of His 
promise. 


IV. Picture: The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary into Heaven 

We contemplate in this mystery, how the glorious Virgin, some 
years after the resurrection of her Son, passed out of this world 
unto Him, and was by Him assumed into heaven, accompanied by 
the holy angels. 


V. Picture: The Coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Heaven 


We contemplate in this mystery how the glorious Virgin Mary 
was, to the great jubilee and exultation of the whole court of 
heaven, crowned by her Son with the brightest diadem of glory, 
and how all the saints rejoice with her in bliss. 

The devotion of the Rosary consists, as you know, in the recital 


of a fixed number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys, combined with 
the meditation on certain mysteries from the lives of Jesus and 
Mary. The name Rosary is significant. It is a symbol of Mary, 
also of the devotion to her. I will endeavor to make this clear. 

If on a summer’s day we enter a garden, where various flowers 
through their form, color and sweet odor delight and refresh us, 
our eye is chiefly attracted by the rose. We are especially well 
pleased with it. The rose is the queen of flowers in form, color and 
fragrant odor, because of its beauty. 

Let us turn now our gaze to the spiritual garden, the Church 
of Christ. The various flowers there are the faithful, adorned with 
piety and virtue, and spreading the fragrance of saintliness with 
which God is pleased. 

And in this garden of God, the Holy Church, Mary is the rose, 
the pride of the garden, the queen of the flowers. The rose is 
therefore the most beautiful symbol of Mary, of all saints the queen, 
exalted above all saints in sublimity, beauty, gentleness and sweet- 
ness. Therefore, because Mary is among the saints what the rose 
is among flowers, she is called “the mystical rose.” And the name 
Rosary is to remind us of this. 
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The rose, furthermore, signifies the virtuous life of Mary the 
virgin. The rosebud is a beautiful symbol of virginity. It is hidden 
as under a veil. Lovely is the Christian virgin, hidden in the garb 
of innocence like a rosebud. Mary is the Virgin of Virgins, and 
can above all be compared to the fair and undefiled rosebud. 

There is no rose but has its thorns. The thorns are a figure of 
suffering, of sorrow, the only conditions under which a truly 
virtuous life can thrive. 

The life of Mary was interwoven with many sorrows and she 
is justly called “a rose among thorns.” St. Brigid says: “The 
Virgin may suitably be called a blooming rose. Just as the gentle 
rose is placed among thorns, so this gentle Virgin was surrounded 
by sorrow.” 

The name Rosary, therefore, is well suited to this devotion. For 
it is a wreath of spiritual roses, as it were, which we place at the 
feet of Mary, in order to show our love and veneration. 

The rose has, moreover, been at all times regarded as a symbol 
of love. It was already the custom cf the early Christians to adorn 
on feast days the pictures and statues of the saints with wreaths 
of roses, especially on feast days of the Blessed Virgin. 

The threefold mysteries represented in the devotion again give 
it a resemblance to the rose. The green of the rose is the color 
of hope and confidence. It is represented in the glorious Rosary. 
The thorns are represented in the sorrowful Rosary. The beautiful 
red petals of the rose, finally, are represented in the joyful Rosary, 
in the glories of Jesus and Mary. 

Thus is shown therefore the deep and significant meaning of 
the name Rosary. And as the Rosary reminds us of all the virtues, 
the spiritual beauty and sublimity of Mary, and as it is a worthy 
manifestation of our love and veneration for the Mother of God, 
it is meet that we hold the Rosary in high esteem. And Mary finds 
delight in this devotion, for it reminds her of all the good God did 
for her, and for which all nations pronounce her blessed. 

Oh, let us then resolve to wind this wreath frequently, to lay it 
often at the feet of the noble, the gracious queen of the Rosary! 











PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father 

On Holy Communion in different rites, the following 
decrees have been enacted: (1) It is not lawful for priests 
to say Mass according to different rites; they must use 
their own rite. They must consecrate and administer the 
Holy Eucharist each according to his own rite. (2) By 
reason of necessity, an Oriental priest, no other being at 
hand, though he consecrate in leavened bread, may dis- 
tribute Communion consecrated in unleavened matter; and 
the Latin priest may distribute the leavened consecrated 
host under the same conditions. They must, however, 
adhere to their own rite. (3) The faithful, for reasons of 
piety, may receive under either form. (4) Easter duty 
is to be made under one’s own rite and from one’s own 
pastor, who still has jurisdiction in all other matters. (5) 
Holy Viaticum is to be received as heretofore from one’s 
own pastor and in one’s own rite. In case of necessity, 
any priest can administer it, but only according to his own 
rite. (6) No one can change his rite without permission 
from Propaganda. Custom is not sufficient reason for 
granting such a request. 

Many indulgences granted to the faithful in Mexico 
for the recital of ejaculatory prayers in honor of our Lady 
of Guadalupe. 

From the Congregation of the Holy Office 

Plenary Indulgence is granted to all who fulfil the usual 
conditions on the first Saturday of each month in honor 
of the Immaculate Conception. This is applicable to the 
souls in purgatory. 

The defects and faults in offering the Holy Sacrifice, 
springing from human frailty, are remitted by the recital 
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of the subjoined prayer “Obsecro te,” etc. It is to be said 
kneeling when possible, and has annexed to it an indulgence 
of three hundred days. 

OraTio. Obsecro te, dulcissime Domine Iesu Christe, 
ut Passio tua sit mihi virtus, qua muniar, protegar atque 
defendar: vulnera tua sint mihi cibus potusque, quibus 
pascar, inebrier atque delecter: aspersio Sanguinis tui sit 
mihi ablutio omnium delictorum meorum: mors tua sit 
mihi gloria sempiterna. In his sit mihi refectio, exsultatio, 
sanitas et dulcedo cordis mei. Qui vivis et regnas in 
saecula saeculorum. Amen. 

From the Congregation of the Religious 

The sick of communities enjoying the Papal enclosure 
may have Holy Communion brought to them by the con- 
fessor, the chaplain, or in the absence of these by a 
third priest, religious or secular, who has been designated 
by the Bishop of the diocese. He is to be accompanied 
by four nuns and to follow the usual rubrics. 

Religious who come under the general exemptions from 


fasting granted by the authorities of the Church, are not 
thereby excused from the fasts of the community. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ABSTINENCE FROM HOLY COMMUNION GIVEN AS A 
PENANCE 


Emerentianus, a saintly confessor, has many penitents, some of 
whom he is preparing to enter the ecclesiastical state. In the 
course of his preparation, he has laid down certain rules for their 
daily government; that is, he has marked out certain rules, a sort 
of novitiate, to be followed by these special penitents. When he 
finds they have not lived up to these rules, he orders them to abstain 
from Holy Communion on specific days, either as a stimulus, or as 
penance. He even follows this plan in dealing with some of his 
other penitents, who are to remain in the world. 

Is such a plan advisable? 


Answer. Holiness, no doubt, is very desirable in the life of a 
confessor; but it is not the only requisite. God, whose place the 
confessor takes, expects his representative to have the necessary 
knowledge for his work, and a certain amount of practical prudence. 
Now it is evident from the decree of Pius X. (Dec. 20th, 1905), 
that confessors should urge their penitents to receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently, even daily. The confessor is obliged to be 
familiar with this decree, and to desire to execute it. According 
to this decree, only two things are required for daily Communion, 
freedom from mortal sin, and a right intention. The law reads: 
“Caveant tamen confessarii ne a frequenti seu quotidiana com- 
munione quemquem avertant, qui in statu gratiae reperiatur et 
recta mente accedat.” Freedom from mortal sin and a desire to 
please God, coupled with a wish to run to the Divine Physician with 
our infirmities and defects, entitle a penitent to receive the Holy 
Eucharist daily. It is evident that the penitents in question are of 
this class and fulfil all the conditions demanded by the present 
Holy Father. Therefore they should be permitted to receive the 
Body and Blood of their Lord as often as they desire. It seems 
to us that the method of action pursued by the confessor in ques- 
tion is very unwise, and imprudent, and at the same time very 
unjust. His penitents are endeavoring to come closer to God, as 
is evident from their acceptance of the rule of life, and the con- 
fessor should therefore encourage them to the use of every means 
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at his disposal that will help them to realize their desire. Now 
theology, reason, and common sense tell us that daily Communion 
is the most sure means of obtaining strength for all who are bent 
upon the acquisition of purity of life, and who are determined to 
advance in holiness. The confessor’s ruling deprives these peni- 
tents of this powerful, God-given means to a successful issue with 
the infirmities and temptations of weak human nature, and is con- 
sequently detrimental to the very end he has in view. It should, 
therefore, not be countenanced. It is true that the Holy Father 
declares that the confessor should be consulted, on so important a 
spiritual matter; but in doing so, he lays down the laws that are 
to govern the confessor in forming his judgment. In the present 
case, we must notice that there is no question of sin, either mortal 
or venial, but of the breaking of regulations merely arbitrary in their 
nature. Now, no such regulations fall under the laws specified by 
the Supreme Pontiff. It is evident, likewise, that the infraction of 
these arbitrary rules does not show a lack of the necessary inten- 
tion. It is clear that the injunctions of the Vicar of Christ are 
by no means lived up to in the case before us. Emerentianus should 
find some less damaging and more fruitful plan to accomplish his 
excellent and holy object. Let us add here that abstinence from 
Holy Communion not being a salutary penance, should not be made 
a Sacramental penance. It is subversive of the very object of 
Sacramental penance, and is therefore unjustifiable. Penance by 
its nature is intended to do good: this one does harm. It is intended 
to heal: this one removes the most salutary of all remedies. Emeren- 
tianus is pursuing a wrong course, one that is in no way to be 
praised. 





